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IN THE LEINSTER HALL. 


N° one who knew how to interpret the uneasy sneers of 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt and others of his tribe at 
the reception understood to be awaiting Lord Hartincton 
and Mr. Goscuen in Dublin will now venture to question 
the soundness of Gladstonian instincts. To be sure it may 
have been doubted, and is now indeed no longer doubtful, 
whether the judgment which allowed these instincts to 
prevail was equally sound. Especially it is questionable 
whether even a “low-comedy” performer on the stage of 
party politics is well advised in pushing his humours so far 
as to select for clumsy ridicule an academic body which he 
has formerly described as “ the intellectual eye of Ireland.” 
For though it is, of course, difficult for the Harcourt of 
to-day to speak at all on the Irish Question without a grave 
risk of exposing himself to contemptuous refutation out 
of the mouth of the Harcourt of a few years back, yet he 
needly hardly have gone out of his way to incur the 
humiliating, if humorous, chastisement which he received from 
Lord Hartincton on Tuesday last. He is bound, of course, 
to feign forgetfulness of what he has in former days said of 
Mr. Pare. and his followers ; but he might have been at 
the pains to remember and to avoid so fatuous a stultification 
of his recorded estimate of Trinity College. Why go 
about to eat more words than are included in your daily 
rations? Why, when you have turned your coat, divest 
yourself, as Lord Hartineton pointedly asked, of “ every 
“particle of raiment which you ever possessed”? These, 
however, are questions which relate only to Sir WiLu1aAM 
Harcourt’s individual discomfiture, and only to that, in so 
far as it was gratuitously courted. We are far from saying 
that, even if he had avoided all such avoidable pitfalls, it 
would have been judicious of him and his fellows to attempt 
to belittle the Dublin demonstration. But we quite admit 
that, if such an attempt was to be made at all, the occasion 
was worthy of it. The numbers, composition, character, 
and spirit of the assembly which gathered together to welcome 
the two Unionist leaders in the Leinster Hall last Tuesday 
night have been sufficiently analysed and described in the 
loyal press on either side of the Irish Channel, and have re- 
ceived almost as significant a recognition in the impotent 
chagrin of the Gladstonians. The meeting, to putit shortly, was 
simply representative of all the brain, energy, and substance 
of the Irish capital. It consisted of ‘‘ everybody who has done 
“anything” and “everybody who has anything to lose.” 
Even if the laboured and melancholy efforts of the Sepa- 
tatists to make light of it could deceive the most innocent 
of Englishmen, he might at once dispel the delusion by 
asking himself what these same detractors would have said 
if such an assembly, or one of lialf its numbers and a tenth 
part of its weight, could have been got together in Dublin 
to welcome Mr. GLapsToNE as a missionary on behalf of 
tion. 

ts constitution and embodied sentiment naturally deter- 
mined the character of the speeehes addressed to it, and 
answered in advance the highly infelicitous criticisms of 
those Gladstonians who, having apparently prepared their 
backs for the lash, have been displaying such innocent exul- 
tation at escaping unwhipped. Let them curb their pretended 
impatience for punishment. Lord Hartixeron and Mr. 
HEN have given them many a bad quarter of an hour, 

and will, we hope, give them many another yet. The pro- 
ceedings at the Leinster Hall last Tuesday supplied no 
fitting occasion for oratory of the “slashing” order. It 


may even be said that the two guests of the Dublin 
Loyalists were to be regarded rather as speaking for than 
to the large and distinguished body of Irishmen which they 
were ostensibly addressing. The truer conception of the 
assemblage in the Leinster Hall is that of a vast deputa- 
tion, representative of all the ability, industry, and wealth, 
and of almost all the honesty of the Irish capital, “ intro- 
“ duced” by Lord Hartineton and Mr. Goscuen to the 
people of the whole United Kingdom. The two Unionist 
statesmen were “ Speakers,” in fact, in the old Parlia- 
mentary sense of the word—the spokesmen of those before 
whom they stood, and they naturally and properly adapted 
their oratory to its immediate purpose. Lord Hartineton, 
accordingly, confined himself mainly to an exposition of 
the real strength of the Unionist feeling in Ireland, and 
to an exposure not the less needed because the process has 
so often been performed before, of the fallacious pretence 
that the “ vast majority” of Irishmen are in favour of 
Home Rule. The majority are in favour of it, as a majority 
may in almost any country be represented in favour of what- 
ever the noisier of two minorities claims their support for. 
In other words, the bulk of the Irish people, including the 
small shopkeepers and even a considerable proportion of the 
tenant-farmers, are not Home Rulers in any other sense 
than that if Home Rule wins they will accept it, and 
that, so long as they think it is going to win, they will 
shout for it. They are to be captured and controlled—as, 
indeed, is true of the mass of ordinary bellwether-following 
men in any country in the world—by those who show 
themselves strong enough to lead and rule. Their political 
preferences—if so we may describe sentiments which hardly 
attain to the level of weak political velleities—cannot pos- 
sibly be taken into account in a question of this kind. 
What the country wishes, in any intelligible and intelligent 
sense of the word “ wish,” must be determined by a con- 
sideration of the preponderance of opinion among the inde- 
pendent and articulate classes. On that point there never 
was really any reason for doubt ; though, without reason, 
there may possibly have been a certain amount of excuse 
for it. But, after the manifestation of the past week in 
Dublin, even excuse has ceased to exist. 

If, however, Lord Hartineton and Mr. Goscuen went 
to Ireland, as the latter said at the Liberal Union banquet 
on Wednesday night, not to “inflame, but to inform,” they 
have strikingly shown that they are also equally able to 
inspire. Information on even the most familiar legislative 
details of the Irish question must indeed be needed on the 
Gladstonian side when we find a trained lawyer like Sir 
Wa ter Puituimore rushing valorously into print to prove 
that after all his presumable study of the rights, wrongs, 
and needs of Ireland he has not yet mastered the distinction 
between compensation for disturbance and compensation 
for improvements, and imagines that limitations applicable 
only to the former species of indemnity govern the latter 
also. But Sir Watrer like Mr. Larne before 
him, may be left to Lord Satispsury and Mr. Donnas 
GarpinerR. Unionist leaders, however, cannot be always 
employed in enlightening the ignorance of their adversaries. 
They have work of exhortation and encouragement to do 
among their own party; and, though there was no lack of 
animation even in Mr, Goscuen’s sober and closely reasoned 
speech at the meeting on Tuesday, we should imagine that 
his reply to the toast of the Unionist cause on the following 
evening had fire enough about it to satisfy even the most 
exigent of those Radical critics who seem so anxious to be 
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scorched. It was a speech which should put new life and 
heart into the most timid and desponding of those Unionists 
—few, but still to be found—who have been mistaking the 
angry rantings of a baffled and inwardly dispirited faction 
for the voice of unyielding resolve. Mr. Goscney’s appeal 
“from the Ireland of those who know nothing” and those 
who have nothing—the favourite supreme tribunal, it 
would seem, in these days—to the Ireland which was so 
splendidly represented in the Leinster Hall on Tuesday 
and Wednesday last, ought to be pressed, and will, we 
hope, be pressed more freely than it is from the other 
side of the Irish Channel. Silence ceases to appear golden 
when brass is having it all its own way; and the inferior 
metal has been much too long allowed to keep the field to 
itself. By sheer shameless dint of perpetually reiterating 
that the Home Rule struggle in Ireland is a conflict 
between the “ people ” on one side and the landlords on the 
other, the Gladstonians have too probably persuaded some 
of the less thoughtful and less informed of the English 
electorate that the statement is a truthful account, instead 
of a gross misrepresentation of the facts. It is not too late 
to open the eyes of many of these deluded persons, and to 
prove to them that the mercantile, the professional, and a 
very large number of the industrial classes in Ireland are 
just as vehemently opposed as the landed gentry to a policy 
of Separation. But the work of enlightenment will not 
accomplish itself ; it requires effort—steady and persistent 
effort—on the part of those neglected classes for its achieve- 
ment; and we cannot doubt that Mr. Goscnen’s stirring 
exhortations will have a marked effect in animating them 
to perform it. 


THE ILL-TEMPERED PARTY. 


of the Zimes on Tuesday morning must 
have wondered what made Mr. Jonn Morey so 
waspish in his reply to so very inoffensive—we had very 
nearly said so very insignificant—a person as Mr. MircHEL. 
Henry. We say we had nearly called Mr. Mircne.n 
Henry insignificant; but that, though it would not have 
been either rudely or unkindly meant, would not have been 
altogether wise or true. For Mr. Mircneit Henry, if not 
in himself a man of genius (and yet he has shown himself 
in his rejoinder better witted, as well as better tempered, 
than his antagonist), is rather remarkable as a type. He is 
a tich man, who took the fancy to settle down in a remote 
part of Connaught, and to lavish money like water in play- 
ing earthly providence to the Irish. He went so far as to 
try to be a Home Ruler, and he was one till Home Rule 
became something that no decent man except a party poli- 
tician could tolerate. And then Mr. Mircuett, Henry 
found that his money, spent like water, had gone like 
water, and that the gratitude of the Irish was written in the 
same material. The other day he took upon himself 
(having had a pretty intimate acquaintance with that West 
of Ireland of which Mr. Morey knows practically nothing) 
to correct certain errors of fact made by Mr. GiapstTonr’s 
Chief Secretary. Whereat that in general amiable and 
mild-mannered philosopher flew into a rage, observed 
“ sarcastic ” that there might be persons who took Mr. 
Mircuett Henry as an authority on Irish affairs (if there 
be such, he has not bought their opinion cheaply, le pauvre 
homme !), talked about “loose stuff,” and so forth. For 
Mr. Mortry to turn Pére Ducufne (of course in a mild 
way) after this fashion is very surprising, or may have 
seemed so to a casual reader. 

But if that casual reader had read his paper through, as 
a man should, or had even turned to the leader columns of 
the Anpret of decent Gladstonian journalism, he would have 
been speedily enlightened. Mr. Lacarta’s proceedings in 
resigning his seat at Dundee have put this Gladstonian organ 
in such a towering passion that it accuses him of “thinking 
“ he can lead the Liberal party better than Mr. Giapstonz” 
(a charge the evidence for which does not appear, though it 
would not be surprising if anybody did think that, at any 
rate, he could not lead a party much worse than the man who 
has led it out of office, broken it in two, and landed the part 
which stuck to him in an inextricable entanglement), and 
compliments him on his conduct as contrasting somewhat 
favourably with “the brazen audacity of turncoats on the 
“ other side.” Alas! alas! there is no more dangerous im- 
plement than the pen when a man loses his temper. -Who 
are the turncoats on the other side to Mr. Lacarra? 
Clearly Sir Georcze Treveryay, Mr. Bucwanan, and the 


WInTeERBoTHAM, whose discontent with Unionism the Glad- 
stonians hailed as a glorious summer for themselves. These 
are the only turncoats “on the other side”’—the men 
who have fallen away from the Unionists as Mr. Lacarra 
has fallen away from the Separatists. Clearly this writer 
(about a few hours later to accuse Mr. GoscHeEn of “ im- 
“ pertinence” and Lord Hartineton of “ stupidity ”) must 
have been terribly put out. And if he, a mere penman, 
was so put out, how about Mr. Mortey, who but the 
other day triumphed in the total absence of turncoats— 
brazen, audacious, and other—on his own side? “ There’s 
“no mistake about our fellows,” said Mr. Morty, almost in 
the words of Sir Grorce Turto; and lo! there comes Mr. 
Lacaita almost immediately afterwards, not only doing the 
very thing which Mr. Mortey had declared no Gladstonian 
would think of doing, but giving the most brazen, the most 
audacious, reasons for his action. He does not avow himself 
an anti-Home Ruler—they might perhaps have borne that, 
being most of them prepared, if it suited Mr. GLapstone, 
and if the Tories took up Home Rule, to be anti-Home 
Rulers themselves to-morrow. But Mr. Lacaira has 
touched the ark—the ark of vanity. He speaks of “the 
“ effects produced by the bitterness of unexpected defeat on 
“ the temper and conduct of the Liberal party.” Now the 
Liberal (that is to say, the Gladstonian) party maintains 
that it is not bitter ; that it is not really defeated ; that its. 
temper is angelic, and its conduct arch-angelic ; that it is in 
a state of rising tides, springing hopes, dawning suns, and 
all the rest of it. But this is not the worst, or anything 
like the worst. Mr. Lacarra, it seems, “did not foresee 
“ that the Gladstonians would actively encourage obstruc- 
“tion in Parliament, violent agitation and lawlessness in 
“ Treland.” He also could not foresee “ the half-heartedness 
“ and timidity of the more moderate Liberal leaders.” He 
“ cannot understand how it can be right for Englishmen 
“ and Scotchmen to assist the endeavour to make govern- 
“ ment in Ireland impossible.” He sees in the Irish friends 
of Mr. Guapstone and Mr. Mortey persons who resort to 
“ exclusive dealing, hide-and-seek meetings, the bullying of 
“ witnesses, and the virulent abuse and denunciation of 
“ political opponents.” And Mr. Lacarta, not liking the 
fruits, very properly comes out from under the tree. 


It must have been this which made Mr. Morey so ill- 
tempered that he had to “pass it on” to poor, unfortunate 
Mr. Mircuett Henry. For he, though he has a few fixed 
and great illusions, is not on the whole a man who pays 
himself with words, or is happy in thinking that there are 
only a hundred fewer Gladstonians in Dulwich than there 
were two years ago; and that this is “moving in the 
“ direction of Liberalism.” He must know perfectly well 
that the disgust which Mr. Lacarra expresses with equal 
force and ingenuousness may be, must be, is, felt by other 
Gladstonians, and that a small minority cannot stand the 
droppings off which hardly matter—which are almost inci- 
dent—to a great majority. He is not likely to console him- 
self with the singularly empty plea that, if Mr. Lacarra 
will not vote with Mr. Guapstong, he does not object to 
Mr. Giapstone’s legislation. A party where all the mem- 
bers professed their fervent allegiance to Home Rule, but 
declined to vote with Mr. Giapstone for it, would be cold 
comfort to Mr. Mortey. It might remind him (for he is a 
man of reading) of that singular blessing which is said to 
have been promised to Ireland in another case, and re- 
corded in what, as it is said to appear in one of the versions 
of NENNIUvs, is probably the earliest bull on record—to wit, 
that the Day of Judgment should do no harm to any 
Irishman, “ because they would all be killed seven years 
“ before in honour of St. Parrick.” A defection based on 
reasoned argument, and on the instincts of a gentleman, 
is much more likely to be followed than one based like 
those of Mr. Bucnanan and Mr. Evetyn on silly shying at 
the word “coercion,” or on mere hatred of party names, 
like Sir Gzorce Trevetyan’s. And it is not calling Mr. 
GoscuEn and Lord Hartineton impertinent and stupid that 
will mend the matter. 


It is, therefore, not surprising that the ill humour of 
Gladstonians, already marked, should be deepened by such 
things as Mr. Lacaita’s denunciation of their alliance 


with blood-stained and mud-stained Parnellism, or as Mr. 
Batrovur’s excellently cool and convincing exposure of the 
nonsense about political prisoners and about the persecution 
of Mr. O’Briey. Little as they said about the shameful 
shuffling of their leader in the Dorrie matter (by the 
way, the revised version of Mr. Guapstone’s speech does not 
seem to contain the “other meaning”), they must have 
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felt it, and such incidents as those just mentioned are not 
likely to console them much. One distinguished member 
of the party, Mr. Lapoucuert, appears to be sinking into 
a settled gloom, very dismal to witness in one once so light- 
hearted. Others, as we have seen, are reduced to mere 
splutter and to calling friends by names intended for foes. 
Sir Cuartes Russewt, who is a lawyer and should be a 

tleman, fishes out of the gutter of the Freeman's Journal 
a silly, a vulgar, arid, worst of all, an already contradicted 
piece of gossip about Lord Hartineton and his host. Mr. 
Mortey kept it up gallantly at Newcastle and at Hull, 
but his state of mind is better shown by such a letter 
as that in reply to Mr. Mircuett Henry than by prepared 
speeches on the platform. It must be sad, indeed, to think 
that not only the wits, but the very existence, of Home Rule 
should be as mortal as an old man’s life; but the dismal 
conviction seems io be forcing itself upon not a few Home 
Rulers. And when they are driven, as not a few of them 
have been driven, to asking how any one can argue that 
Home Rule means Separation when Mr. Parvet and all 
the Parnellites declare that it does not, the unheard-of intel- 
lectual poverty of their position makes itself very pitifully 
felt. It is, unluckily, not possible to throw arguments, like 
loaves, into the besieged places of politics, or else Unionists 
might spare a few, and never miss them, to the hard-bested 
followers of Colonel Dorrine’s victim. It is true there is 
another, and a very practical, way of relief. They have 
only got to come out like Mr. Lacarra, and it may be pro- 
mised them that none of the besiegers will be so brutal as to 
drive them back. 


THE LEWIS CROFTERS. 


HE latest outbreak of lawlessness has occurred far 
from Trafalgar Square in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland. It appears that the Secrerary of Stare for 
Scortanp and the Lorp Apvocate have already taken 
measures for the restoration of order and the punishment 
of the rioters. The circumstances of the incendiary fires 
at Assynt, in the county of Sutherland, are not yet fully 
known. It is said that a sheep farm was at the expiration 
of a current lease to be let in small portions to the Crofters ; 
and that they have anticipated the date at which they would 
have taken possession. It seems improbable that persons 
who had a prospective interest in land should have in- 
validated their own titles by a wanton trespass. Probably 
further information will explain, though it can scarcely 
justify, their conduct. The crime of fire-raising would not 
long since have excited both surprise and indignation ; but 
the anarchy which has been encouraged by Mr. GuapsTonE 
shows an alarming tendency to spread. A demagogue who 
justifies the breach of a single Act of Parliament impairs 
the general authority of law. The Sutherland incendiaries 
have been virtually exhorted to remember, or, in other words, 
to revenge Mitchelstown. They logically infer that they are 
entitled to assert by violence any claims which they may 
suppose themselves to have on the land. It may be hoped 
that a judicious display of force will have satisfied the 
Highland malcontents that it is dangerous to break even an 
unpopular law. The Scottish Courts will not countenance 
robbery or fire-raising whether or not such methods are em- 
ployed to enforce some agrarian theory. The simple proposi- 
tion that property of all kinds belongs to its actual owners 
supersedes all discussion as to the economic fitness of 
existing arrangements. It is for legislators to correct any 
moral injustice which may be combined with legal right. 
Those who resist the law virtually admit that it is not 
on their side. There is no presumption in favour of their 
equitable claim. 

The disturbances in the island of Lewis are less criminal ; 
but they also involve a deliberate defiance of the law. Three 
or four hundred men have partially destroyed the deer in 
the Park Forest by shooting them or driving them into the 
sea. The old Highland mode of conducting the chase, by 
enclosing the deer as in a drag-net, is more than once 
mentioned by Scort, and it is described in much detail 
in Waverley, when Fercus Maclvor and other Jacobite 
chiefs hold a conference, under the pretext of a hunting 
assemblage, immediately before the rebellion of 1745. The 
Tinchin, as it was called, which has now been organized in 
Lewis was clearly intended to signify disaffection. The 
rioters may perhaps not have objected to the preservation 
of deer; but they wished to apply pressure to the owner of 


killing two or three hundred head of deer, and they re- 
galed themselves on the venison, though they were obliged 
to leave some of the carcases where they fell. The game- 
keepers, who were probably too few to offer resistance, were 
apparently not molested, and the wife of the lessee of the 
forest was courteously treated. As it cannot have been 
worth while to break the law for the purpose of providing 
themselves with two or three meals, it must be assumed 
that the challenge addressed to the proprietors and to the 
authorities was intentional. The ringleaders defended their 
conduct on the ground that they were extremely poor, and 
that they wished to call attention to their wants. 

Although this petty revolt against the law will perhaps 
be classed among other irregular assertions of the claims of 
the Crofters, it is remarkable that not a single member of 
that body took part in the proceedings. All the rioters, 
without exception, were squatters, who have apparently 
settled on small patches of land for which they pay no rent. 
Their grievance apparently consists in the fact that they 
have no share in the benefits which custom or recent legis- 
lation has conferred on the small tenants. Probably they 
have no claim to any common pasturage ; but they must 
practise a kind of spade husbandry, inasmuch as several of 
them mention that their only food consists of potatoes. The 
scanty reports of the disturbance contain no information on 
the question whether the Crofters object to the preservation 
of the deer, or whether they approve the proceedings in 
which they took no part. It seems not improbable that the 
members of the poorest class are dissatisfied by their exclu- 
sion from privileges which have been conferred on their 
more fortunate neighbours. It is known that in Ireland 
the landless population is beginning to complain of the per- 
petual entail which has been created for the benefit of the 
occupiers. There may possibly be similar jealousy in the 
Hebrides ; but, as has been said, the feelings and opinions 
of the Crofters are at present unknown. As four or five 
hundred men took part in the destruction of the deer, there 
must be a large number of penniless squatters. They have 
apparently settled on the land in excessive numbers, and 
without any capital or any property except their little 
holdings. It is not a little strange that they should plan 
the abolition of the deer-forest, which can do them no harm 
and which brings some money into the island. It seems that 
the rioters told some newspaper reporters that Mr. Pxart, 
who rents the forest, and his wife have been uniformly 
kind to the poor. Lady Marneson, who owns the freehold, 
has apparently encouraged or tolerated the settlement of 
squatters on lands to which they had originally no legal title. 
It is not surprising that an excessive population should be 
poor, and therefore discontented. 

It is stated that many of the young men who joined in 
the disturbance had taken the precaution of previously 
obtaining gun licences at Stornaway. The licence costs ten 
shillings, or probably more than a week’s income of every 
squatter. It is strange that persons who were prepared to 
defy the law should have thought it necessary to comply 
with a costly fiscal regulation. They can scarcely have 
believed that they could with impunity break the law for 
the maintenance of peace and order, and that they would 
afterwards have been subject to penalties at the instance of 
the Inland Revenue officer. If the statement is accurate, 
the offenders have assuredly not the excuse of abject poverty. 
Their proceedings appear in other ts to be more or 
less paradoxical. When the Sab-Sheriff, who visited the 
scene of disturbance with commendable promptitude, remon- 
strated against the violence which had been committed, the 
offenders treated him with deference and respect, and pro- 
mised to return and to abstain from further outrages. One 
of them, in an interview with a newspaper reporter, boasted 
that he had broken no law except the Game Law, which is 
supposed by some casuists to be less sacred than other 
enactments. Finally the rioters, if they can be properly so 
called, offered to save the police the trouble of serving 
process upon them at their houses, by meeting them at some 
convenient ome and they appear to have surrendered in 
not inconsiderable numbers. Unless the disorderly pro- 
ceedings which undoubtedly took place have been remarkably 
extenuated, the island of Lewis lags far behind Trafalgar 
Square. Nevertheless it is n that in both places 
the paramount authority of the law should be vindicated. 

It appears that the Park Forest was until lately occupied 
as a sheep farm, but its soil was so barren that it could 
not be profitably occupied. Accordingly, Lady Matrneson 
let it to Mr. Piatt, an English manufacturer, as a deer- 


the whole or a large part of the island. They succeeded in 


forest. Up to the present time it is not known that any 
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dissatisfaction has been felt either by the Crofters or by the 
squatter population. If the deer were destroyed or reduced 
to a small number, the owner would be a loser, and it is 
not easy to understand why the neighbouring Crofters or 
squatters should object to the present mode of occupation. 
It is evident that land grazed by sheep is as much out of the 
reach of small occupiers as if it were part of a deer-forest. 
If the land were again disafforested, the land could not be at 
the same time used for sheep pasture and for the growth of 
potatoes. Nocomplaint is known to have been made of 
injuries inflicted by the deer, which sometimes trespass in 
winter on enclosed grounds. Probably the most effectual 
remedy for any distress which may exist in Lewis would be a 
roperly organized emigration, but for the present agitators 
on succeeded in rendering any measure of the kind un- 
popular. In Canada or in British Columbia a hard-working 
and thrifty squatter from the Hebrides would almost imme- 
diately reach a level of prosperity which is unattainable at 
‘home, but rich proprietors who alone can effect the object 
shrink from the mendacious accounts of their benevolent 
activity which are circulated among a starving population. 


THE CANARD TRIUMPHANT. 


Eye weg has known many scares and not a few puzzles 
since the War of 1870, but though many of them have 
been more alarming, few have been more curious than the 
imbroglio started last week, and not finished yet, about 
Prince Bismarck’s conversations with the Czar, their tenour, 
and their probable results. No such panic was caused by 
this (even coming as it did in immediate conjunction 
with the removal of what had long been the only stable 
element in French politics) as was caused, for instance, not 
very long ago by the criminal or foolish hearkenings of a 
London journal to certain rumours of war, nor did the 
tenour of the gossip lend itself to the designs of fishers in 
the “ black pool of Agio.” That Prince Bismarck should, 
with his wonted frankness, have informed the Czar that 
some wicked people had been telling lies, and perhaps even 
forging letters to put him, the guileless Prince, in his 
‘Czarish Majesty’s black-books, had notbing extraordinarily 
improbable about it. That the Czar should have believed 
Prince Bismarck was not very wonderful either; for 
though most good judges credit the ruler of Russia with a 
head both weak and hot, his disposition would seem to be 
one very likely to be favourably influenced, if only for a 
time, by a burst of real or nicely calculated frankness on the 
part of a person of whom even this Czar can feel no jealousy, 
and whom even a Czar must regard with some respect. The 
channel of communication to the public was odd enough ; 
but then the whole system of semi-official or unofficial com- 
muniqués is so queer that no new instance of it can be said 
to be wholly surprising. 

But all these things faded into insignificance beside the 
mysterious insinuations (not the first, as it was, of course, 
remembered) about Orleanist intrigues. Some tolerably 
experienced diplomatists seem to have been puzzled by 
the first of these apparently wolf-and-lamb indictments ; 
and even the second did not at first make them, in the 
language of the children’s game, any “ warmer.” It was 
true, of course, that his sometime Majesty, the first and 
last King of the French, had about as bad a reputation 
for underhand scheming and intriguing as any potentate in 
Europe ; that since the union of the Royalist party in France 
(except the blancs d’Espagne) the ORLEANS chances have been 
looking up ; that the family—despite confiscations and exiles 
and gifts to the nation—is a very wealthy one, and that it 
was a kind of tradition of the Bourson kings of France to 
have secret diplomatic establishments, correspondences, and 
intrigues of their own, quite independently of their Govern- 
ments, when they had Governments. But what the Orlean- 
ists should be doing in the hold of this particular galley ; 
what their object was in doing it, and what opportunity 
they had of doing anything, nobody seemed to know. At last, 
somebody remembered that the mother of Prince Ferpivanp 
of Saxe-Coburg was an Orleanist Princess, and then it all 
became clear—only to become completely obscure again by the 
subsequent assertion that the wicked forger was not 
Princess CLémentine at all, but Prince Reuss, a different 
person altogether, and nobody’s mother or daughter. Still 
acertain amount of interest has been kept up about the 
matter, and fresh rumours and explanations of rumours have 


been set afloat. The discovery on the German side that 
wicked people have been maligning Russia has been re- 
warded by the discovery on the Russian side that wicked 
people, or people too zealous, have been maligning Germany, 
These have had, we are told, the best effect. And so compli- 
ments are to pass between the two nations, and General 
Gourko, who was only last week defying Providence on the 
strength of the insurance tables, in his anticipations of once 
more leading Russian troops somewhere, will have to 
lengthen the term of his policy—or will not, as the case 
may be. For two things may be predicted with tolerable 
certainty. The discovery of a whole boxful of proofs of 
the literary dexterity of the Princess CLEMENTINE or any- 
body else will not make Germans love Russia or Russians 
love Germany. 


This, however, does not make it unprofitable to discuss 
the probable reasons of Prince Bismarck, if not for making 
the communication, at any rate for allowing it to remain 
uncontradicted. They may be sought, with no small likeli- 
hood of success, in very simple and well-known facts, the 
chief of which are the Privxce’s well-known pacific ter- 
dencies (we do not speak ironically), and the equally well- 
known sentiments of his Imperial master towards Russia, 
or rather towards the Czar. At the present time of his 
domestic troubles the aged Emperor is less likely than ever 
to contemplate with equanimity the stirring up of evil fee)- 
ings in his kinsman, and this of itself would be almost 
sufficient reason for a rapprochement which will cost the 
Prince nothing. But there is more than this. Prince 
Bismarck, unless everybody is mistaken, has just, by means 
of a new, if unwritten, Triple Alliance, made the stability 
of the great Empire which he has founded certain for 
the time. This certainty he is not in the least likely 
to endanger or to barter for fair words and fine senti- 
ments on the part of anybody. But, having achieved 
this solid advantage in the one direction, it would he 
exactly like a master of statesmanship such as the Prince 
is, to secure, if he could, an inexpensive but valuable advan- 
tage in the other. He will never give up as long as he can 
keep it the friendship of Austria and Italy to secure that 
of the Czar; but he has not the slightest desire to goad the 
Czar into open violence if he can soothe him into quietude. 
He has absolutely nothing to gain by provocation. It is 
certain that he does not want a war of 1890 to the east of 
Germany, which might undo the good of the war of 1870 to 
the west of it, and which could hardly increase that good. 
If, good German that he is, he does not like Russia—which 
is probable—and hopes that some of the German possessions 
of the Czar may some day be restored to Germany, he is 
undoubtedly philosopher enough to leave this restoration to 
other days and other men. His one policy, as has been so 
often insisted, is to faire Charlemagne—to keep in retire- 
ment with his winnings, as long as he can possibly refrain 
from taking a new hand. He may hope to conciliate Russia ; 
he may hope to wean her from France; he pretty certainly 
knows that he loses nothing by being verbally conciliatory, 
and may gain. 

On the one side only does the move seem a little hazardous, 
It is not the side of Austria and Italy; they are not at all 
likely to be offended. It is not the side of Bulgaria; for 
there is no doubt that Prince Bismarck is quite sincere in 
disclaiming all interest in Bulgarian affairs as such. It is 
certainly not the side of England; for, thanks to Lord 
SALISBURY, we are in a condition to strike in for our own 
hand on any side we like. But it does seem a little 
imprudent to throw these imputations, or allow them 
to be thrown, on the chief Pretenders (and let us, once 
for all, remind touchy persons of the Orleanist persuasion, 
as well as of others, that “ pretender” is not an in- 
vidious word, and merely means one who has pretensions) 
to the French crown. For, if anything is likely to make 
a man or a family popular in France, it is a systematic 
attack on him or it by Germany. The Comte pg Parts has 
not, in the opinion of the best judges, gained much by his 
own acts and words of late months; but, ifanything could 
take him in triumph back to Paris as Louis XIX., or 
Louis Putirre II., or anything else, it would be a dead set 
made on him by Prince Bismarck, especially at a time when 
France seems likely to fall into mere headlessness, It is 
almost impossible that the Prince can have overlooked a 
consequence so natural and obvious, and he must, therefore, 
be supposed to have deliberately risked it. Perhaps he 
thinks that, after all, an OrLEeans at Paris would not be that 
which divisera le moins; perhaps (it is conceivable enough, 
for most of Prince Bismarcx’s tastes are sound) he dislikes 
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the Republic so much that he would rather see anything or 
anybody in its place. But the Bonapartists must wish 
very much that they could forge some letters (an unknightly 
deed, but nothing on the. Bonapartist record) and get 
noticed by Prince Bismarc« like their rivals. 


LESSONS 


PLE who suffer little inconveniences, to the occa- 
sional. recurrence of which they are constitutionally 
liable, and do not acquire any benefits or learn any lessons 
from them, cannot be said to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. There appear to be some signs that we are in 
danger of throwing away the advantages we might gain 
from the little Jacobin boom associated with the name of 
Trafalgar Square. It is not enough to have suppressed, 
tardily but easily, so abject a “movement”; we ought, if 


- possible, to profit by it as well. It seems doubtful whether 
ll. 


we 


The other day two men were charged with having made 
speeches inciting their hearers to commit crimes. They 
were convicted of this offence, upon proof that they had 
delivered themselves of orations in some hole or corner 
urging their audience, whenever opportunity offered, to 
murder the police. It is not necessary to reproduce 
any of the flowers of their rhetoric; their advice was 
given with some picturesqueness of detail, but that is 
what it came to. Considering that within the past three 
weeks many policemen have been more or less seriously 
wounded by men who came intending to break the law, 
and provided with weapons of offence, including knives 
in some instances, it seems that the offence is one of some 
seriousness. Had the defendants been committed for trial, 
indicted, and found guilty, the probability is that whatever 
judge they came before would have treated them with 
severity. Happily for them, however, the magistrate thought 
it unnecessary for the case to go further, and he inflicted the 
nominal penalty of binding the men over to keep the peace. 
No doubt the recognizance of 25/. is just as effective as one 
of twenty-five millions would be, but it must be admitted 
that to have to assent to the proposition that you owe money 
to the QuEEN which you know that you will practically not 
be asked to pay is not a punishment calculated to alarm 
other people much, It is quite true that a British subject 
who says that the —— police ought to be ripped up and 
killed with dynamite and vitriol, and urges his hearers to 
go and do it, does not generally mean much; but he may 
quite possibly have among his worshipful company some 
individual who is not good at distinguishing between deli- 
berate advice and figures of speech. It would be just as 
well to remind orators of the Hyde Park class that freedom 
of speech has its limits, and that Irish members of Parlia- 
ment are not the only people liable to get into trouble for 
transgressing them. 

Another opportunity in a fair way to be lost is that of 
creating a permanent body of volunteer policemen. It is 
true that it would require a statute, but perhaps some day 
special constables will be called out while Parliament is sitting, 
and then the suggestion recently made in various quarters 
will have a chance of being acted upon. Its advantages 
are many and obvious. Organization under officers, a 
uniform, and a very little drilling and other instruction, is 
all such a force would require. Then when it was called 
out it would simply strengthen the force of the existing 

lice, so as to make them manifestly and unquestionably 
irresistible. But besides this it would have a good effect 
indirectly. It would enable both the men who object to the 
abolition of existing institutions in the lump, and the men 
who sometimes behave as if they desired their abolition, to 
see with their eyes, as well as to know in their hearts, that 
they are pro tanto enemies, and that the mob will never 
succeed in defeating the Executive Government until it is 
strong enough to defeat the respectable part of society in 

encounters in the streets. This is a piece of know- 

which every one who thinks about it already has, but 

80 many people do not think about it that it would be 
ingly useful to make the object-lesson of 1848 a perma- 

nent exhibition. Any volunteer auxiliary police force would 


so. The matter does not seem likely to pass beyond the 
stage of suggestion at the present moment; but we live fast, 
and the seed sown now may spring up sooner than we 


expect. 


THE EXETER FIRE. 


Alem there is an appearance of evidence to the 
contrary, it must be presumed that people who go te 
the theatre have some interest in the preservation of their 
lives. Audiences will, it is true, persist in filling buildings 
which not only are, but have been shown to be, no better 
than fire-traps. It would, however, be rash to conclude 
from this fact that they run the risk of a horrible death 
deliberately for the sake of a little occasional amusement. 
The truth probably is that playgoers do not really under- 
stand how dangerous an ill-constructed theatre is. The 
memory of the Exeter fire ought still to be fresh, and 
Captain Suaw has long since drawn up his Report. If 
there were such a thing as a Society for the Protection of 
Playgoers, we might hope to see the substance of this 
Report reprinted in some more handy and less forbidding 
form than the long, thin, pamphlet model adopted by Govern- 
ment, and then presented to the public on bookstalls with a 
plan or two, a few notes, and a perspicuous introduction, all 
at a modest price. Were this done, a greater number of 
persons could be made to understand that a fire in the 
theatre is not a visitation which human care cannot ward 
off (this appears to be the creed of many), but a disaster 
which can be effectually guarded against, or at least kept 
within limits, so as to be no great danger to the lives of the 
audience or actors. It cannot be said that sucha Report as 
Captain SHaw’s stands in no need of interpretation for 
general use. It is abundantly clear and full to any one 
who brings even a little previous familiarity with the subject 
to the reading of it, or who is prepared to correct his 
ignorance of the meaning of the terms used by occasional 
reference to a dictionary or by a little patient worrying at 
his text. But thousands of playgoers frequent the theatre 
without ever thinking of asking how the building is con- 
structed, and all who have tried “to make things clear” 
have learnt to form a high estimate of the number and 
magnitude of the subjects of which tke general reader knows 
nothing. His ignorance may be reprehensible, but it hardly 
deserves burning alive ; and so he ought to be enlightened. 
The work ought all the more to be done because there is 
need for improvement in the law regulating the licensing of 
theatres, and a tolerably long experience proves that very 
little can be done in Parliament in these days unless there 
is a loud demand for it and popularity to be gained by 
supplying the demand. 

What the public can learn from Captain Suaw’s Report 
is that a theatre may be built in defiance not only of ex- 
perience and common sense, but of the law, and may 
yet be licensed, opened, and carefully p for the 
destruction of its patrons. If the house at Exeter had been 
built with the express intention that it should catch fire and 
burn as many people as possible, it could hardly have been 
better constructed for the purpose. As the theatre was 
arranged, there was every probability that it would be set 
blazing either from the inside or the outside ; it was certain 
that if it did catch fire the flames would meet with no 
check ; the ges were so badly arranged that even with 
the help of light and in safety it was not easy to use some 
of them, and such was the badness of the system of lighting 
and the want of ventilation, that a fire must needs put 
the whole house into darkness and fill it with smoke. 
In reading Captain Suaw’s Report oneis tempted to wonder 
how any body of men of common sense, to say nothing of 
common humanity, could have constructed such a building 
with the full knowledge that it would be filled with people 
at times when lights were flaring in every part of it. 
The carpenters’ shop was in immediate contact with the 
flies, and lighted by gas, which blazed right over chips. 
The space under the emergency staircase was used as 
a lumber-room ; and, as there were no risers to the steps, 
a match thrown down by any passer-by who was lighting 
a pipe would have set it on fire in a moment. Of course, 
if this place caught fire in any way, it was ruined as 
an exit. And the building from which escape was made 
more difficult in this fashion was otherwise as hard te 


have this effect if its numbers were properly kept up. In 
order to keep them up properly, it ought to be the regular 
thing for every able-bodied and moderately young man to 
belong to it who had not some decided reason for not doing | 


escape from as a labyrinth. Two of the passages are especi- 
ally condemned by Captain Saaw. One, from the pit, he 
describes as “very intricate,” and says it ought not te 
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“ have been permitted.” Another, from the upper circle, 
was so arranged as to lead naturally into the refreshment- 
room, and supplied a way out only to those who knew the 
theatre, or had a guide, even at ordinary times. It is par- 
ticularly disgraceful that the badness of the passages and 
the want of exits were evils deliberately incurred. The 
position of the theatre was good. It stood at the meeting 
of two streets, and had ample frontage. But this advantage 
was sacrificed for the sake of a little gain. Shops were 
allowed to be cut out of the building on one side, which 
effectually stopped an exit there. Then, in order to make 
room for the shops, the stage was pushed to the other side, 
and of course curtailed the space available for exits still 
further. This miserable attempt to make a little profit by 
subletting part of the building was responsible for much 
of the loss of life. In all respects, however, the work- 
mauship of the building was consistent. The construction 
of the roof made it impossible for the smoke to escape. 
The gas was all from one meter. When the disaster 
occurred the audience was in the dark at once, and in 
a darkness aggravated by clouds of smoke. The passages, 
which were “intricate” or “confusing,” were also ob- 
structed by pillars or boxes, which blocked the road to 
the crowd struggling along in the darkness. Indeed, the 
Management seems to have been in every way worthy of 
the building. There were even no hydrants where there 
ought to have been. That the faults of the building and 
the want of proper machinery were the causes of the 
dreadful loss of life is shown by the fact that the staff of 
the theatre seem to have done their duty very creditably. 
It is obvious that it was only because the gallery was 
barely half full that the loss of life did not greatly exceed 
one hundred and twenty-seven. 


This building, bad as it was, had none the less been 
licensed by the Justices, and what is the ominous part of it 
all is they seem to have acted with the best possible inten- 
tions. They insisted on various minor changes, which, it is 
said, were carried out. It is more important that they 
required the architect to comply “ with the rules and regu- 
“ lations of the Metropolitan Board of Works, as enforced 
“in London.” As a matter of fact, these rules and regu- 
lations were not carried out. Now this puts the licensing 
Justices in a somewhat ugly dilemma. Of two things, the 
one, either the Justices knew that their orders had been 
disobeyed or they did not. In the first case, they were 
guilty of a gross dereliction of duty in allowing the theatre 
to be opened. This would be, as far as the general public 
is concerned, the least dangerous of the two alternatives, 
since it would only prove that certain individuals had mis- 
conducted themselves. In the other case, however—on the 
supposition that the Justices did believe that their orders had 
been carried out—there is very serious ground for disquiet, for 
it proves that the licensing authorities of by far the greater 
part of England are incompetent to discharge their duties. 
We know of no reason to believe that the justices of Exeter 
are either more careless or more ignorant than other justices. 
If they could think that certain orders were obeyed when, 
in fact, they were not obeyed, other Justices may make the 
same mistake, and any town in England may be saddled 
with just such a theatre as the wretched building at Exeter. 
The architect told the coroner’s jury that the rules and regu- 
lations of the Metropolitan Board of Works are not 
obligatory out of London. As a general proposition this is 
perfectly true, as the Board has no jurisdiction beyond its 
own district. In this case, however, it was no plea at all, 
since the rules had been made incumbent on him by the 
local licensing authority to which he was responsible. This 
authority did not see its own orders carried out, and putting 
aside the charge of deliberate neglect of duty, this can only 
have happened because it really did not know whether its 
orders were obeyed or no. The moral of the story is that 
the power to license theatres throughout England should be 
lodged in the hands of authorities competent to exercise it 
with understanding. It is useless to appoint persons to see 
that this or the other thing is done unless some guarantee 
is taken that they know how it is to be done, and whether 
it is done, There is no need that the licenser should be an 
architect. The skipper is not asked to put his own hand to 
“the mousing of a stay or the stropping of a block,” but 
he must know how these things are done, or else he is net 
fit to be captain of the ship. Licensers ought to be equally 
competent. The power to license ought to be either given 
to one central authority, the Lord Chamberlain, for 
example, or, if it is left in the hands of local officers, they 
should be required to give proof of their competence, or to 


call in the help of qualified and independent assessors, It 
is to be hoped that the Home Office, which it is said ig 
about to bring in a Bill to regulate the licensing of theatres, 
will take care to see that the officials to whom power is to 
be given are really qualified to use it, are provided with a 
standard by which to measure the worth of plans presented 
for their approval, and are made directly responsible for the 
punctual discharge of their duty. , 


PRINCE BISMARCK AND THE SOOIALISTS, 


HE German Parliament will probably approve.of any 
measures for the repression of Socialism which Prince 
BIsMARCK may propose, It is difficult to judge whether any 
change in the law will enable him to accomplish bis object ; 
but the charge of inconsistency which is sometimes preferred 
against him seems to be founded ona mistske. His schemes 
of life insurance and his various projects for improving the 
condition of the working classes may perhaps be erroneous 
in principle, but his philanthropic policy is perfectly com. 
patible with systematic hostility to Socialism in all its 
branches. It is, indeed, sometimes convenient to describe 
as socialistic measures which conflict with economic laws; 
but Prince Bismarck objects, not to theoretical Socialism, 
but to the organization of Socialists. If he can discourage 
or weaken them by accepting and applying a portion of their 
doctrines, his motives are perfectly intelligible. He has not 
yet advanced so far as the long-established legislation which 
in England guarantees to every member of the community 
necessary food and lodging. It has often been said with 
truth that the English Poor-law is socialistic, inasmuch as 
it makes the cost of keeping the population from starving a 
first charge on property. The experiments which Prince 
Bismarck and his Parliament are disposed to try are intended 
to operate in the same direction. German statesmen are 
probably well aware of the risk of pauperizing the recipients 
of national bounty, and some of them must certainly have 
studied the history of the English Poor-law. In their 
country a belief in the omnipotence of the Government still 
survives in a modified form. One of its consequences is to 
enable demagogues to excite popular odium against Ministers 
and Parliaments for not making more effective use of un- 
limited powers. Prince Bismarck is genuinely anxious to 
do what he can for the people, but he is habitually indis- 
posed to allow the people to act for themselves. He has 
thus far not succeeded in conciliating the Socialist leaders, 
and for the moment he seems inclined to encounter their 
movement rather by coercion than by concession. 


The last elections at Berlin, and in some of the other 
great towns, have shown the numbers and power of the 
most formidable of existing political sects. In all countries, 
as in England, the classes which depend on weekly wages 
are more easily converted to economic theories than the 
smallest owners of realized property. An urban artisan has 
generally a larger income than a petty freeholder, and he 
enjoys more of the pleasurable excitements of life; but he 
is much more prone to discontent, partly in consequence of 
his mental activity, and also because he constantly observes 
and resents the contrast between his own condition and that 
of the richer classes. His prosperity is, in truth, more 
inseparable than that of other sections of the community 
from the maintenance of order and settled government ; but 
his interest in avoiding disturbance is not sufficiently visible 
and tangible to be appreciated by half-taught intelligence. 
The clever and industrious artisans of Paris, who are largely 
employed in the manufacture of elegant superfluities, are 
always threatening their indispensable customers with con- 
fiscation and rnin. The same class in Berlin is perhaps 
more profoundly attached to doctrines which would deprive 
half its members of subsistence if they were practically 
established. Neither in France nor in Germany are dis- 
affected workmen aware that Socialism, if it is capable of 
superseding political economy, involves as its first condition 
submission to despotic power. It is said, though on in- 
sufficient authority, that Prince Bismarck was, in the earlier 
part of his career, largely influenced by the Socialistic 
theories of LassaLLe. If the statement is true, it may 
perhaps be explained by his reiterated preference for 
system which must necessarily rest on authority and 
therefore ultimately on force. In another department of 
politics he committed a similar error. Having been often 
opposed and thwarted in the Prussian Parliament, which is 
returned on a limited franchise by a double election, he 
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thought that universal suffrage would better enable him to 
manage the Imperiai Legislature. He has since learned that 
the way to govern the multitude is not to invest it with 
supreme power. 

The armament of the nation, which constitutes the great- 
ness of the German Empire, though it is ostensibly, and 

ps really, popular, accounts for much general disaffec- 
tion. To Englishmen almost any tax would be preferable 
to the sacrifice of two or three years of the best portion of 
youth. A great majority would reject any proposal for 
lightening the burden ; and the present Parliament, under 
the mandate of the constituencies at the last election, has 
sanctioned, on the demand of Bismarck, of MourxKe, and of 
the Emperor, both a large addition to the strength of the 
army and a prolongation of the term for which the neces- 
sary supplies are granted. On the other hand, the emigra- 
tion-lists form a voluminous and silent protest against com- 
pulsory military service. The change of climate, indeed, 
may often conduce to the prosperity of the emigrants ; but 
itis generally believed that the main cause of the movement 
is the desire to escape the otherwise inevitable conscription. 
Another result of the system which now prevails over the 
whole continent of Europe is that the male population, after 
an early age, consists of trained soldiers. If, when the 
present generation of statesmen and generals has passed 
away, the Government of the Empire should pass into 
weaker hands, the military aptitude of the working class 
may perhaps constitute a serious danger. In the meantime 
the disaffected leaders rely on the habits of discipline of 
their followers in forming their secret organizations. If by 
any chance a friendly or peaceable Government were to be 
established in France, the military preparations of Germany 
might be thought excessive or unnecessary, but rash specu- 
lations are for the present premature. As far as there is a 
national public opinion in Germany, it places undoubted 
confidence in the present Government. The opposition of 
the Socialists can scarcely be measured or estimated, as it is 
for the most part necessarily secret. Those members of the 
Legislature who prefer Socialist doctrines are practically 
compelled to practise reserve. Entire candour might bring 
themselves or their political allies into contact with the 
police. 

It is not known that any connexion exists between the 
German and the English Socialists, though they may hold 
some opinions in common. The greater part of North 
Germany is owned by freehold occupiers, so that the denun- 
ciations of landlords, which are familiar in Hyde Park and 
Trafalgar Square, would fall flat on the ears of a Berlin 
audience. In both countries capitalists are asserted to 
be the enemies of the industry which could not be pro- 
secuted without their concurrence. The English Trades- 
Union Congress annually demands the confiscation of landed 
property, because it is largely owned by the aristocracy. 
The attacks on capitalists are, for the most part, less syste- 
matically organized, and when Congresses of Trade Societies 
are from time to time held on the Continent, the English 
delegates take a just and creditable pride in the compara- 
tively practical nature of their proposals. There are up to 
this time few professed Socialists in the House of Commons, 
though many members atlect to believe in some of the 
tenets of the sect. The London rioters, who included in 
their ranks all the preachers of Socialism, failed to secure 
the complicity of more than one member of Parliament. 

The objects of Prince Bismarck’s alternate benevolence 
and penal legislation are much more violent in theory and 
in practice than the most abandoned of English malcontents. 
Though their strength in the German Ewpire is not ascer- 
tained, they have already disturbed what seemed to be the 
unassailable security of the United States. The attack on 
the police of Chicago, for which the perpetrators have justly 
suffered, was, with the exception of the murder of 
ALEXANDER II., the most atrocious outrage which has 
hitherto been committed by any Socialist body on either 
side of the Atlantic. One of the supposed accomplices and 
the professed apologist of the assassins was the notorious 
Most, who had some years ago been subjected to imprison- 
ment in England. It seems that there is now a prosecution 
pending against him in the Courts of Illinois, and, if he is 
convicted, his sentence will be as heavy as the law may 
permit. A more alarming proof of the strength of the 
faction was afforded some months since by the candidature 
of Mr. Henry Georce for the mayoralty of New York. It 
was not a little surprising to learn that the enemy of all 
established institutions, and especially of rights of property, 
could obtain so many votes in the largest city of the Union. 


Mr. Guorce had indeed been courted and encouraged by a 
few ill-advised residents of the University of Oxford ; but in 
England generally his offers of spoliation have created little 
excitement. Itis probable that in the United States his 
popularity will be confined to the great towns where there 
is a large and unsettled landless population. It must also 
be remembered that the Irish rabble of New York is ex- 
ceptionally numerous, and that its power is uniformly 
exerted for the most mischievous purposes which it can 
serve. It is not surprising that Prince Bismarck should 
deprecate the existence in his own country of the greatest 
danger which threatens Europe and America. 


HIS GRACE IN PERSON. 


7s Archbishop of York has never been suspected of 
any inclination to abate his social or ecclesiastical pre- 
tensions, His appearance in the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice on Monday last must, therefore, 
be set down to his sense of the supreme gravity of the issue 
involved. This was whether the Queen’s Courts have juris- 
diction to determine the validity of a return to Convocation. 
The Arcusisnop, it need hardly be said, argued with great 
dialectical vigour, and even showed some proficiency in the 
professional art of interrupting his opponents. The author 
of The Laws of Thought naturally did not quail before a 
Divisional Court, a tribunal which has scarcely the weight 
of the old Courts in banc. Certainly no one could even 
plausibly say that the freedom of the will might be 
satisfactorily settled in a Divisional Court. It is as easy, 
however, to decline jurisdiction over Convocation as not 
to write a tragedy in five acts, and that course Lord 
CoLERInGE, at all events, made up his mind from the be- 
ginning to take. It has been said that Lord CoLeripcr 
is more of an ecclesiastic than a lawyer, and he has at 
any rate none of that impetuous desire to run amuck at 
things ecclesiastical which characterized the later years 
of his predecessor. When Sir ALExXaNDER CocKBURN saw 
any dignitary of the Charch within reasonable distance he 
took aim (we trust we shall not be misunderstood), and 
as he was a pretty good shot, both on the Bench and off it, 
he not unfrequently contrived to bring down his quarry. But 
the final decision of the House of Lords in Juttus v. the 
Bishop of Oxrorp, which held that bishops had absolute dis- 
cretion to allow or to forbid ecclesiastical prosecutions, was 
a severe blow to this veteran sportsman and inveterate 
Secularist. The Bishop of Oxford, like the Archbishop of 
York, appeared in person before the Queen’s Bench. But 
having failed to convince the Judges there, he fell back upon 
the services of a hireling in the Court of Appeal and the 
House of Lords. The Arcusisnop has been more skilful, or 
perhaps more fortunate. He has made out his claim to 
independence, and might, so far as we can see, unless the 
Court should on further consideration revise its opinion, 
select any one he pleased to sit in the Convocation of York, 
without being answerable to any human authority. 

So far as the legal arguments disclose the real facts—a 
pre-established harmony less uncommon than it used to 
be—the ArcuBisnop seems to have acted fairly. He had 
to choose between the rival claims of Canon Tristram and 
the Reverend Mr. Baizey to represent as proctor the clergy 
in the Archdeacoury of Durham. Canon Tristram had 
more votes than Mr. Bartey, but it is alleged that he was 
not, as required by the ArcuBisHop, a beneficed clergyman 
within the Archdeaconry. The Arcupisnop decided that a 
Canonry of Durham Cathedral was not a benefice in the 
Archdeaconry of Durham, and that the objection must 
therefore prevail. This decision appears to be in obvious 
accordance with common sense. It may be open to more 
serious doubt whether the Arcusisnor, as President of 
Convocation, has power to impose a qualification upon can- 
didates, or whether there is any qualification at all. Dr. 
Tristram, who pleaded in support of the mandamus, was 
rather inclined to suggest that there is not, and if there is 
none for the House of Commons, why, it may be said, 
should there be any for Convocation? But Convocation is 
a very ancient body, older than the House of Commons, 
perhaps older than the House of Lords, as old as anything 
in this country can well be. It used to tax the clergy, or 
rather the clergy used to determine in it what taxes they 
would pay. If for eight hundred years, or a hundred more 
than the “ seven consecrated centuries” we are always hear- 


ing about in Ireland, the Courts in Westminster Hall, never 
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to minimize or underrate their jurisdiction, have 
not once interfered with an election to Convocation, the 
presumption is strongly against their having any right to 
do so. There is a very short and simple way of dealing 
with Convocation in the last resort, as has been proved by 
the experience of nearly all the eighteenth century and half 
the nineteenth. Convocation can only meet when sum- 
moned by the Crown, and from the days of Bishop HoapLey 
to the days of Bishop Witberrorce it was not summoned. 
Now it has developed much zeal and activity, insomuch that 
a “ House of Laymen,” with Lord Setporne as Chairman, 
is about to petition for Royal Incorporation. The Arch- 
bishop of York frankly confesses that he has not found the 
labour which resulted in his learned speech of Monday very 
edifying or entertaining. “The case,” he says, “involves 
“a kind of study which is not in other respects of much 
“ advan to me.” Few will be so hard-hearted as to 
withhold their sympathy from an Archbishop who is re- 
volted by the dryness of ecclesiastical law. The Archbishop 
of York must console himself with the reflections that he 
has been compared by a writer in distress for illustrations 
to Tuomas Becket, and that he has vindicated his right to 
do what he likes with his own. 


THE REGISTRATION APPEALS. 


= appeals from the Revising Barrister have not this 
year been numerous, but they are all of some import- 
ance. The fact that there were only eight may be considered 
ereditable to the Franchise and Registration Acts, though 
in most cases the original decisions were reversed. There 
are still tiresome formalities which might be abolished with 
advantage, and the Barristers might have, without danger, 
more power to amend. But, if a man will take reasonable 
trouble, and is a duly qualified person, he runs little or no 
risk of losing his vote, except through change of residence. 
It seems clearly unjust that a lodger who moves from one 
part of the same constituency to another should thereby be 
disfranchised ; and this is a grievance which Parliament 
might easily redress. The draper’s assistant who claimed 
to be a resident of Exeter while actually residing in London 
would not, of course, have benefited by any such change in 
the law. He had divided his time between the two cities, 
according as he was working for an employer or living in 
his father’s house ; and, though his opinion upon political 
questions may be quite as valuable as that of a more home- 
keeping youth, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain a register of persons who had no fixed abode. Six- 
teen claimants have been reinstated on the list for the 
Petersfield Division of Hampshire because the objector, who 
lives in Petersfield Churchyard—“ fine, undulating scenery,” 
as the auctioneer remarked—was insufficiently described. 
“ Churchyard,” it seems, will not do, and it certainly re- 
minds one of the irascible widow who, to the third applica- 
tion of her deaf neighbour for the “ present address” of her 
husband, replied, “ His present address, sir, is the tomb.” 
“ The party receiving any notice is not bound to take the 
“ trouble of resorting to any other means than the notice 
“itself in order to obtain information as to the place of 
“ abode of the party sending it” ; and this sound principle 
saved the sixteen. In both these cases the Revising 
Barrister was overruled; as also in the following case, 
where it was held that he had exceeded the limits of his 
right to amend. A voter at Norwich received a notice of 
objection, the ground stated being that he was not residing 
at his address on the Register. This was clearly insufficient, 
and the Barrister allowed the notice to be altered into “ have 
“ not resided at the above address for six calendar months.” 
But the Court held that this was not a mere change of 
form, but the substitution of a good notice for a bad one, 
and so reversed the decision. It is plainly just that an 
elector should know exactly what he has to meet when he 
goes, perhaps at some expense and inconvenience, to defend 
his vote. The circumstances in which the power of amend- 
ment should be increased are where an admittedly qualified 
voter has been misdescribed, perhaps through no fault of 
his own, but so as to constitute, under the present law, a 
fatal variance. 

It might have been supposed that the disqualification of 
persons in receipt of public charity other than medical relief 
was plain and simple. As a matter of fact, such are the 
eomplexities of our social arrangements, few points give rise 
to more doubt and difficulty than this. In Ruthin, which, 


for Parliamentary purposes, is one of the Denbigh boroughs, 
there are almshouses for poor people who are not less than fifty 
years old,and who are unable from involuntary causes to main- 
tain themselves. The Revising Barrister allowed their votes, 
because they earned a little money, and because he was not 
satisfied that they would, but for the almshouses, be upon 
the parish. The Queen’s Bench Division, however, thought 
otherwise, inasmuch as it was part of the qualification for 
this charity that the applicants should not be in a position 
to make their own living. An opposite decision was given in 
the case of the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, of which there 
are fifty-three inmates, all of whom were objected to. This in- 
stitution is undoubtedly charitable, and open only to “ decayed 
“ licensed victuallers,” as they are elegantly called. They 
must, however, have been previously subscribers or donors 
to the Asylum, and, as Mr. Justice Hawx1ys pointed out, an 
inmate might be disqualified for receiving eighteenpence a 
week, though he had formerly paid a thousand pounds. The 
question is a nice one, though the official designation of 
the inmates is not, and the arguments of Mr. AsquiTa in 
support of the appeal and Mr. Granam against it are in- 
teresting and ingenious. In the end the Court, after some 
hesitation and apparent difference of opinion, agreed with 
the Barrister that the votes were good. They were all ob- 
jected to in a lump, and the objector had failed to distinguish 
one from another. Lord CoLeripcE was inclined to think 
that some of the decayed victuallers who received a weekly 
allowance were disqualified, others not; and in the result 
they were all suffered to remain. An objection in Clapham 
was held bad because the objector was described as “ on the 
“ list of Parliamentary voters for the Parliamentary borough 
“of Battersea and Clapham.” Battersea returns one mem- 
ber, Clapham another, and they are distinct parishes. The 
Barrister had not amended, and therefore there was no 
doubt. If he had, a more difficult point would have arisen. 
That militiamen on training lose their qualification seems 
unjust, but has been repeatedly held to be law. The names 
of some non-commissioned officers and soldiers at Woolwich 
were ordered to be retained on the list, because the notices 
of objection had been delivered on the 21st of August, a 
day too late. These notices were posted on the 2oth, and 
would have been delivered at any ordinary house in Wool- 
wich the same evening. But the orderly did not distribute 
them at the barracks till the next morning ; and the Court, 
upholding the Barrister, said that there had not been a 
compliance with the Act of Parliament. This is a good 
moral lesson against putting things off till the last moment. 


GOLD IN WALES. 


ad O* that the use of gold were clean gone! would Gop 

“it could possibly be quite abolished among men, 
“ setting them as it doth into such a cursed and excessive 
“ thirst after it!” So cries Puivy, as translated into Eng- 
lish by Puttemon Houtanp, Doctor of Physicke. And so, 
perhaps, will many a speculator in Welsh gold-mines say, 
for gold has been found once more, or is reported to have 
been found, in the gallant little Principality. The locality 
is extremely Celtic. What can be more Cymric than 
Gwynfynnydd (the Saxon copies the consonants with admi- 
ration), in Trawsfynydd, near the Pistyll Cain and Rhayadr 
Mawddach Fallst The new mines are said to be not less 
valuable than the Y Garn Diggings, whence gold in appre- 
ciable quantity (for who does not appreciate some 60,000/. 1) 
was obtained about twenty-five yearsago. Ancient Rome, 
too, got some of her gold from mines at Llanpumpsaint, 
and it would be interesting to know the exact character 
of the Roman workings there. Puiny gives us abundant 
information, chiefly derived from Spanish practice, as to 
Roman methods of gold-mining. There was plenty of 
gold in his time to be found in Southern and Western 
Europe, “so that we need not to stand so much upon 
“that of India, nor that which the ants cast up out 
“ of the ground, or the Griffons gather in Scythia.” The 
ancient miners first “hit upon a vein of earth called , Segul- 
“ lum,” which they regarded as an index to the presence of 
gold. Under segullum came gravel, and a “find” in 
Dalmatia yivlded fifty pounds weight a day during the reign 
of Nero, Washing alluvial deposit, and crushing quartz, 
were other ancient methods, in addition to the search for 
“ placers” and pockets. But the most laborious method 
was that of “ moiling in the dark both day and night,” in 
the digging of tunnels through mountain-sides. This “ moil- 
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“ ing” was only half the battle; the Romans also applied 
hydraulics, by bringing water from immense distances :— 
“ There is another labour behind, as painful every way as 
“ the other, and withal of greater charges—namely, to wash 
“ the breach of this mountain, that is thus cloven and rent, 
“ with a current; for which purpose they are driven many 
“times to seek for watcr an hundred miles off, from the 
“ crests of other hills, and to bring the same in a continued 
“channel and stream.” The conduits used were called 
corrugi. The aqueducts were cutin the solidrock; “and 
“ a strange sight it is tosee the fellow that hath the cutting 
“ of these rocks. How he hangeth by cables and ropes be- 
“tween heaven and earth, a man that beheld him afar off 
“ would say it were some flying spirit or winged devil of the 
“air.” When the water has thus been led to the brow of 
the hill where it was wanted, they stored it in pools two 
hundred feet square, with sluices of three feet square. The 
water was then allowed to rush through the mine, and 
collected in a series of paven ponds below. These ponds 
were boarded in with planks and filled with the boughs of 
prickly shrubs, and then a series of washings took place, 
“and verily by this means Spain has grown mightily in 
“ wealth and full of treasure.” 

Whether by this means Wales will grow mightily in 
wealth and full of treasure remains to be seen; probably 
Cambrian investors will be patriotically anxious to put it to 
the test. There is every inducement to try, for gold hath 
many medicinable virtues; “sovereign it is for green wounds,” 
and if young children wear it about them “less harm shall 
“ they have by any sorcery.” On the other hand, Welsh 
farmers must be very cautious, for “ gold doth harm to hens 
On the 
other hand, “ M. Varro saith that gold will cause warts to 
fall off.” 

As gold is found in small quantities almost everywhere, 
even at Upper Tooting, it is probable that in Wales there 
is “just enough to swear by,” as the tourist said when he 
was shown the tiny water of Styx. In very ancient days 
most of the gold made into torques and bracelets was 
doubtless from native mines, and so probably was the gold 
used in the ancient British coinage, of which the stamp and 
device is a debased copy of the medals of ALEXANDER. 
Even in Scotland gold enough was found for the famed 
bonnet pieces; but we may doubt whether they were much 
more than an exhibition of national pride. The relative 
values of “a pund Scots” and a pound English do not in- 
dicate Caledonian wealth in the most precious metals. 
Scotch gold, indeed, has always been like that which the 
alchemists produced, at about treble the cost of the natural 
commodity. The Helmsdale diggings, in Sutherland, are 
perhaps occasionally turned over still, in an amateur kind 
of way. The gold thus produced has rather an artificial 
value, as local bric-’-brac, than any real standing as a 

ious metal. It is the same with the gold of the 
rder, for example ; with the little fragments occasionally 
washed out of the gravel of the Glencaber burn by the 
curious. The burn of Glencaber (the glen of the pine- 
tree stump) runs into the Meggat on the left hand, 
about a mile above St. Mary’s Loch. The burn has 
little to distinguish it from the countless other streams, 
never hunted in for gold, that run down their green 


channels from White Combe, and the other hills of | 


that pastoral region. The bed, however, is for the most 
_ of a soft bluish stone, not common in the district. 

Ny, with his belief in the “medicinable virtues” 
of gold, would not have been surprised to hear that the 
trout of that burn are good. Small as the stream is, so 
small that it is not very easy to throw a fly into the little pools, 
the fly, when it does fall, is generally saluted with a powerful 
tug, and finally a very strong, short, gleaming trout is 
dragged to the bank. In all the neighbouring burns the 
fish are of the usual lank aspect and languid character. On 
the whole, there is more fun to be got with “ Greenwell’s 
“glory” in Glencaber than gold to be won with the old 
iron dishes that may still be found rusting where the last 
treasure-hunters threw them away. 

Even though the gold in Wales prove fairy-gold, like the 
stuff in the story that turned into autumn leaves, even 
though it does not repay the expense of working, probably 
it will be worked. Gold is the romance as well as the 
desire of the world, and is not always hunted out of mere 
avarice. The reason why —_ invest in gold-mines, 
African, or Welsh, or Indian, is the same reason that makes 
them read novels of treasure-hunting. It is “the undying 
“child within us,” mentioned with disapproval by Prato, 


and not mere desire of profit, that sets men on investing in 
gold Companies, whether in the Wynaad, or near Pistyll 
Cain and Rhayadr Mawddach falls. It is a little gamble ; 
Dawe Nature keeps the bank and we stake, and stake, un- 
dismayed by the eternal zéro. Men may know well 
enough that rien ne va plus, but men go on betting. Pro- 
bably some unromantic player, who never was achild, makes 
a good thing out of these impulsive investments. Mr. 
Du Mavrier told in Once a Week long ago his experiences 
as a very young engineer in a British gold-mine. The 
promoters are the “ Griffons” of Piivy and Heropotus, 
which guard the gold that does not exist, and crouch by 
the friendless bodies of unburied investors. Everybody 
knows these things when he reflects for a moment, and yet 
a gold-mine could hardly be started in some Noman’s Land 
of the Antarctic Seas without attracting shareholders and 
“bringing fools into a circle” with its mystic ducdame, 
which, by the way, is said to be pure Welsh. Patriotism 
helps the spell, and an ounce of gold in Wales appears 
more desirable than a nugget as big as Mr. GLapsTonE’s 
head in Ballarat. 


THE FRENCH CRISIS, 


GREVY’S refusal at the eleventh hour to send in 
e his formal resignation is an event of more seeming 
than real importance. He could hardly hope to keep his 
place in defiance of the Chamber, and without, as far as can 
be seen, the help of any party in France. The growing 
dissensions between the supporters of the various candidates 
for his office and the so-called reaction in his favour have 
encouraged the Presipenr to make another attempt te 
stand his ground. At least, if these were not his motives, it 
is hard to see what they can have been. Mere unwilling- 
ness to part with office, or fatuous belief that he can do 
what no ruler of France has done for a century—namely, 
hold his place by virtue of the law only—are even less 
creditable reasons to assign. We shall venture no prophecy 
as to the probable end of the renewed conflict. M. Grivy's 
breach of his word ought to reunite the Chambers firmly 
against himself, if the Chambers care to uct with ordinary 
consistency. It is not at all to the honour of M. Grévy's 
sagacity that he should have attached any importance to 
the superficial popular feeling in hisfavour. Nothing in its 
way could be more entirely a matter of course than this 
passing reaction. Sentimental good-nature will account for 
some of it, though more was due to other and less amiable 
causes. It was only to bo expected that many soft hearted 
people should be moved by seeing the old man driven from 
office ignominiously enough, or that timid people should be 
frightened by the prospect of the confusion which they 
never made the slightest effort to avert while their exertions 
might have been of some use. Not a little of the reaction 
was unquestionably mere morning headache after a noisy 
night. People who bring on disturbances in order to indulge 
their personal animosities, or simply because they have 
given way to a fit of screaming excitement, are liable to 
wonder what it was all about, and to reflect uneasily on the 
coming bill for breakages next morning. The handful of 
deputies who have offered to form “a Cabinet of Disso- 
“ lution” for the Presipent represent all these political Sir 
Anprew AGUECHEEKS who are swaying to and fro between 
their habitual shyness and their erratic outbreaks of audacity. 
The repentance of MM. Rocnuerort and is 
more comic and also more contemptible. After bawling 
and slandering for months, they find that success is not 
to bring them any advantage, but rather the reverse. There 
is at least a possibility that M. Grévy’s successor will be 
more dis than he was to keep the Radicals in order. The 
editor of the Jntransigeant and the poet of the Patriot 
League have made the discovery that they have been work- 
ing for the King of Prussia, and it is quite consistent in 
them to hasten to encumber the outgoing Presipent with 
their assistance. 

All speculation as to the result of the Congress which is 
about to meet to elect M. Grivy’s successor ought, above 
all things, to be very tentative and modest. Within the 
last few months, to go no further back, we have had pretty 
nearly daily proof that any calculation of the movements of 
French parties based on the supposition that they will act on 
what appears to Englishmen to be consistent principles or an 
enlightened regard for their own interest is mere waste of 
time. There has been prophecy in abundance, and much 
dogmatic assertion, founded on the best information like 
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Mr. Riesy’s ; but what has actually happened has always 
been something which the most sagacious and best informed 
did not foresee. Going on experience, it is wise to pre- 
sume that the unexpected may turn up again. If the Con- 
gress ends, as some conclaves have done, by the sudden 
quite accidental “ adoration” of some nonentity, who has 
been voted for by all parties to keep out candidates of the 
others, the Saturday Review at least will not think it necessary 
to wonder how this astounding event came to happen. After 
making this reservation, however, it is permissible to dis- 
cuss the chances of the candidates on the (rather hazardous) 
supposition that the election will be decided as an American 
election would be, by a trial of strength between the parties, 
and a compromise on some more or less intelligible principle. 
If so, the future President must be either M. Ferry or 
M. pe Freycrnet, and more probably the second than the first. 
General Saussier has refused to stand, and there is a deter- 
mination on all sides not to elect “a sabre.” He may be 
voted for, but only to keep the election open by preventing 
the serious candidates from securing the necessary absolute 
majority. Admiral Domprerre, the candidate of the Right, 
according to some reports, is a mere “impossible cardinal.” 
The Admiral is probably not acquainted with the works of 
Tuomas CARLYLE, but he would, doubtless, agree with the 
philosopher’s estimate of the probable fate of the ship which 
was navigated on elective principles. A sensible naval gen- 
tleman could hardly wish to find himself on the conning- 
stool of such a craft. M. Fioquer, again, does not go 
beyond allowing his Radical friends to use his name, pro- 
vided he is not made responsible for any effect it may pro- 
duce. There remain, then, MM. Ferry and pg Freycinet. 
Neither of them seems to hope to secure the necessa 
absolute majority—that is, the votes of one-half of the 
Congress at the first ballot. It will therefore be necessary 
that part of the supporters of one should go over to the 
other or abstain. On general grounds of probability, it 
seems most likely that it will be M. Ferry’s supporters who 
will go over or walk out. They are Moderate or Conserva- 
tive Republicans or Opportunists—men who by the nature 
of things are pliable in the backbone. M. pg Freycinet’s 
supporters, again, are Radicals who are kept up by a good 
working principle of acrid fanaticism. That they will stand 
- out, and that the Moderates will come over to them partly 
out of natural weakness, partly because they prefer even 
a Radical Republic to none, and partly because they hope 
to serve as a drag on the extreme Radicals, is the general 
calculation. It appears to possess some plausibility. The 
Right might decide the question at the first ballot, if 
it chooses; but it is not believed that it will. The Con- 
servatives are told that they ought to vote for M. Ferry 
because the Radicals hate him, and because he does not love 
them, and will follow a moderate policy. This argument 
will only touch them if they are prepared to try and 
strengthen the Republic, which is very unlikely. The 
Conservatives have also their full share of that hatred of 
M. Ferry which is absolutely rabid in some sections of the 
French political world, and particularly in Paris. It is 
quite indispensable to remember that personal likes and 
dislikes have been amongst the strongest influences in 
French politics for long. Notimprobably the Conservatives 
may vote for M. pe Freycinet largely because he is the 
Radical candidate, and therefore the more likely to ruin the 
Republic. The calculation seems to strike some decent 
people here as shockingly immoral; but why should the 
Conservatives not wish to ruin the Republic? and why 
should they be more squeamish than other Frenchmen in 
the use of revolutionary means? The Legitimist is bound 
to consider the Republic a mere irregular disturbance, to be 
0 a stop to by bullets if possible. The Orleanists and 

mapartists have never obtained power by any other than 
revolutionary means. 


If the Conservatives are really anxious to preserve the 
peace, and the Republicans to serve the Republic, they will 
settle the election very quickly. They will even have done 
it by this morning. France is not a country in which a 
conclave can sit burning voting-papers, and amusing the 
faithful by the sight of the smoke curling out of the 
chimney. The Congress is not unlikely to be rudely hurried 
on from outside if it delays too long. Any accident may 
serve to turn the vapouring of MM. Evpes, Dérovuing, 
and Rocuerort into something serious. But the “if” at 
the beginning of this paragraph is no small one. The Con- 
servatives have shown a disposition to risk much to damage 
the Republic, and many of the Republicans are manifestly 
quite ready to consent to anything which will ruin, not so 


much the Conservatives, as their oy _— their own 

y. It is quite possible that the Congress may be 
on i by a repetition of the factions which dutta 
the Republic of 1848, and prepared the way for the C. 
d@état. Even if this does not happen, not much will have been 
done to establish that stable Government which so many do 
not yet despair of seeing established in France. Whoever is 
President of France must still work with the same divided 
Chamber, the same irreconcilable factions, the same insig- 
nificant little men. It is idle to speculate on what M. Ferry 
will do or M. pz Freycinet when they become President, after 
the experience of M.Grivy. Unless they become “sabres,” 
or unless a very different wind begins to blow in France, 
they will do nothing. In the present dearth of political 
faculty and political honour there can be no prospect before 
it but prolonged weakness and division. This may be a 
gloomy outlook for Frenchmen, but we do not say it is so 
for others, 


THE DULWICH ELECTION. 


Ww hardly think that the Dulwich election will be 
welcomed by Mr. GLapsToNE as a contribution to 
his studies in “ political meteorology.” But even common- 
place professors of that undeveloped and prematurely re- 
cognized science soon acquire considerable ingenuity in 
fitting facts to the mould of predictions ; and Mr. GLapstone’s 
ingenuity in all things is, as we know, very far above any 
level attainable by commonplace people in any department 
of study. Perhaps he will revert to this subject of specula- 


TY | tion when he has had enough (which ought to be very soon) 


of that tussle with Mr. Dunpar Incram re the Union, in 
which the Heavy-weight Champion is getting so painfully 
the worst of it. If he does return to his meteorological in- 
quiries with intent to strengthen his conclusion that his 
policy is slowly but surely gaining ground with the electorate, 
he will find in the result of the Dulwich contest a nut 
which offers a stimulating resistance to the jaws. 
At a first glance you might just possibly take it for a 
soft one, for it is true that Mr. BuunpELt Mapte’s majority 
is smaller by 282 votes than that obtained by Mr. Morcay 
Howarp in 1885. This, of course, is capable of quite 
satisfactory explanation from the Unionist point of view. 
The party which has carried a seat at a general election 
two years ago by a majority of 1,694 has the best reason to 
be satisfied with polling up to within 400 of its old figures 
on a total poll of 4,000 odd in an election which every voter 
on that side must have known to be a certainty for his 
party. True it is, also, that there is a considerable displace- 
ment of Irish votes to be accounted for, and that if these 
were rightly estimated at between three and four hundred, 
their transfer from the Conservative to the Gladstonian 
candidate would suffice of itself to account for most, if not 
the whole, of the reduction of the former's poll. Taken 
alone, however, these phenomena would have doubtless 
proved patient of “interpretation ” of the proper kind. The 
384 missing voters would not one of them have been ad- 
mitted by the Gladstonian to be of Irish extraction and 
Parnellite sympathies. They would in the Gladstonian 
analysis have consisted to a man of converted Conservatives 
and reconverted Liberal-Unionists. Eighty-four of them, 
let us say, would have been Evetyns and the other three 
hundred WinTEeRBoTHAMS and BucHanans; and the sum 
would have worked out quite nicely on that basis. 

But alas! all these fair ibilities have been anni- 
hilated by the fact—the melancholy, the disastrous, the 
brutal fact, without respect for Mr. Guapstone’s place or 
Mr. Guapstoyr’s years—that Mr. Henperson’s poll is 
lower by more than a hundred votes than was that of 
Mr. Morcan Howarp’s Liberal opponent in 1885. How 
to account for this? Does it or does it not make hope- 
less nonsense of the theory that the 384 electors above 
mentioned are converted Conservatives or reconverted 
Liberal-Unionists? If three hundred of them, say, are 
Liberal-Unionists, then “Where, oh where are they 
*“ gone?” Why, oh why are they not to be found on 
Mr. Henperson’s poll, swelling it handsomely by three 
hundred? whereas it has shrunken miserably by 103. And 
what, oh what is the comfort even of supposing that these 
three hundred Liberals have been added to Mr. HENDERSON'S 
poll, if their arrival has coincided with the departure of 
403 other Liberals, who only voted for Mr. Coxxins in 
1885 because Mr. Coxtins’s leader had not then signi 
his wish to crown his life’s work by dismembering the 
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Empire? These are questions which must be passing in 
dismal procession through the mind of many an agitated 
Gladstonian just now. Few of the party will consent 
to put the worst possible construction on the figures— 
which construction is that the 384 whom Mr. Mapie 
has lost were Irish to a man ; and that, in spite of 
the desperate efforts of Mr. Henperson—a candidate of 
high local popularity, be it remembered—to whip up the 
Liberal minority of 1885, no fewer than 487 of them 
refused to repeal their vote of two years ago now that 
the leader of their former party has gone over bag and 
baggage to the camp of Mr. Parnett, Gladstonians, we 
say, may be expected to reject this worst of all possible 
constructions of this last electoral result ; and, as we are 
not in the meteorological business ourselves, we do not 
care to press it upon them. We are quite content to leave 
them toexert all their peptic powers on these three indi- 
gestible facts :—(1) That the policy which they pretend to 
think is gaining ground in this country contrives somehow 
or other to reduce the number of supporters of a Liberal 
candidate at an important metropolitan election; (2) that 
the result happens, although they had as good a candidate 
as they can ever hope to have anywhere, and prosecuted 
his canvass with a vigour which they are nowhere likely to 
surpass ; and (3) that every effort was made to persuade 
uneasy Liberals that the Gladstonian Home Rule of 1887 
is something widely different from and much less dangerous 
than the same article produced for popular consumption in 
1886. 

It may be that Radical encouragement to anarchy and 
disorder in London has had its share in alienating Dulwich 
Liberals. But this explanation, if admissible, cannot con- 
sole the Gladstonian ; for he knows that the association of 
his cause with that of anarchy and disorder in England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and everywhere else, has, thanks 
to his leader, become now virtually indissoluble. 


THE OPENING OF THE CORTES. 


HERE is a certain quaint pathos, or pathetic quaint- 
ness, @ singular mixture of the humorous with the 
touching, about the opening ceremony of the new Session of 
the Spanish Cortes on Thursday last. The occasion, rightly 
described as one “of exceptional interest from a national 
“and historic point of view,” was the first on which the 
Kixe has occupied his father’s place, and the crush to 
witness the scene was something unexampled—the wives of 
Senators and Deputies contributing, as was to be 
expected, the largest relative share to the extraordinary 
concourse. His Majesty entered the hall with his mother 
“to the strains of the Old Royal March of Spain of the 
“time of Cuares V., which is also appropriately the Royal 
“ March of Austria. The Kine was draped in white, with 
“a white bonnet,” which was removed (we are unable to 
say by whom, but doubtless some official with hereditary 
claims to perform the function) on “his being seated ”—a 
more accurate phrase, we admit, than “ seating himself ”— 
on the Throne to the right of his mother. During the 
teading of the Royal Speech by the Queen, the Kine 
“surveyed the scene with complete composure, fixing his 
“attention alternately upon the assemblage and upon the 
“Queen.” Nothing, indeed, could have been more becoming, 
not to say dignified, than his behaviour, during the greater 
part of the ceremony, and it was only towards its close that 
there appeared any danger of a hitch. When, however, 
the reading of the document was completed, His Majesty 
“showed a wish to be among the first to leave, but being 
“taken in the QuEEN’s arms, he remained perfectly quiet.” 
From the Court Chamberlain’s point of view, the Kiye’s 
impatience to retire was no doubt irregular; but Spanish 
politicians may see in ita happy augury for their sovereign’s 
future power of discriminating between the constitutional 
realities and the ceremonial form of rule, .The real 
business of the day was over when the Speech had been 
read; and His Majesty apparently knew it. No political 
difficulties could result from his immediate retirement to 
the nursery, and he saw no reason, therefore, why he should 
not at once seek that familiar retreat. 

No one who can properly measure the part played by 
Sentiment—and especially by the domestic sentiment—in 
human affairs will be likely to underrate the importance of 

ceremony we have been describing. Not to Spaniards 
, but to every people with whom monarchy is an ancient 


institution, such a scene as that of last Wednesday in the 
Senate Chamber must powerfully appeal. It is to the credit 
of Queen Curistina, and no slight proof of her capacity 
for rule, that she evidently appreciates the value of 
that elemental human sentiment which her child and her- 
self are in a position to command, and that she means to 
make it, as far as possible, her political ally. Meanwhile 
she has, by common testimony of the chiefs of all poli- 
tical parties, including Seiior Castevar, herself displayed an 
acute perception of the true mode of making her usefulness, 
if not her indispensableness, felt by the Spanish people in the 
present situation of affairs. There was, it is reported, “ but 
“‘ one opinion in the lobbies of the Senate—nawely, that the 
“ moderation of those political passions which were lately 
“ tearing Spain to pieces, and the tranquillity which pre- 
“ vails, notwithstanding a disastrous economical situation, 
“involving great suffering among the people, are chiefly 
“due to the universal respect and sympathy which the 
“ Queen has gained for herself and as the chief of the 
“ State.” If she has the secret of keeping alive these 
feelings, and maintaining the position of a moderator 
between parties, she has time enough before her 
to render lasting service to the Spanish people, and to break 
the spell of that misfortune which is traditionally supposed 
to attach to the long minority of a sovereign. Spain has 
certainly no reason to remember with satisfaction the last 
regency of a Queen CuristTina. It is to be hoped that the 
present owner of that name and office will eflectually efface 
the painful historic memory. But, in any case, that a 
woman and a child—who happen to own the titles of Queen 
and King—are recognized for the moment as indispensable 
to a country which has been experimentalizing in Repub- 
licanism of every variety during a period of twenty years, 
should give our latter-day academic Republicans something 
to think of. 


THE LONDON ROOK. 


MONG the many species of birds that live, or rather nest, in 
London, the rook is by no means the least common, though it. 
is year by year becoming scarcer, and will, we fear, be extinct as 


| a London bird within a weasurable period. The two main causes 


of the diminution of its numbers are, firstly, that the speculative 
builder is rapidly destroying the fine old trees, once so common 
in London and its suburbs, in which the bird loves to build ; and, 
secondly, the unfortunate propensity of old trees, especially elms, 
when exposed to the smoke-polluted atmosphere of London to 
decay at the top. It is well known that a nesting rook has as 
much objection to an unsound tree as the rat of the proverb is 
said to have to a sinking ship. If rooks, having nested for years 
in any particular tree, leave it without being disturbed, that tree 
may, without examination, be declared unsound. 

it is curious that the rook should among Londoners be so inti- 
mately connected as it is with the country; for,in truth, there 
are few birds that more readily adapt themselves to life in 
a populous city. In fact, if they can find suitable nest-trees, 
where they are free from disturbance, and feeding-grounds within 
a reasonable distance, crowds, the roar of tratlic, and even 
London smoke, are utterly ignored by them. A better instance 
of this cannot be adduced than the fact that rooks still build 
in considerable numbers so near the centre of London as the 
gardens in Gray’s Inn, though these gardens are situated in 
the midst of a densely-populated and most busy neighbourhood, 
and the traflic in the surrounding streets is as heavy as any 
in London. ‘The builder is, without doubt, the London rovk's 
greatest enemy, as not only has he, within the last half- 
century, destroyed several rookeries within the four-mile radius, 
but by continually covering with buildings their former feeding- 
grounds, and therefore increasing the labour of providing food for 
their young, he is making life in London more dillicult for those 
birds whose nesting-places are, at all events for the present, 
beyond his reach. The builder, however, is not wholly to blame, 
as the decay of the trees was, so far as we are aware, the sole 
cause of the rooks deserting their ancient nesting-places in 
Kensington Gardens, where, certainly within the last quarter of a 
century, there were three large rookeries. Some people imagine 
that this desertion was caused by the increased traffic through the 
Gardens and by the Jarge number of buildings that sprang up 
around them; but we are not prepared to admit this in view of 
the rookery in Gray's Inn, and of the fact that some of the birds 
when they left Kensington Gardens joined the old rookery in 
Holland Park, many of them settling in the trees skirting the 
high road. Had their objection to traffic and buildings driven 
them from their old haunts, they would surely have gone further 
afield and have chosen some quieter spot. The truth, however, is 
that rooks have a strong affection for what Gilbert White called 
“neighbourhoods,” though, unlike the sparrows and pigeons, they 
cannot from the nature of their food, which consists principally of 
worms and insects, obtain theirliving in the streets, but are obliged 


to seek it far from their homes. Rookscan hardly be said to have 
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any permanent habitation, though year by year they nest in the 
same trees; for no sooner are their young able to fly and provide 
for themselves than they leave their nest-trees, and, forming large 
eompanies, choose some woodland as a roosting-place. London 
rooks are not exempt from this habit; in fact, they leave town 
with as great regularity and about the same time as do their 
fashionable human friends. In October, about the time known as 
“St. Luke's Summer,” they return to their nest-trees, apparently 
to see that their homes are in order, and at this time they may be 
seen busily carrying sticks, and evidently engaged in making 
Tepairs necessary to ensure the safety of their nests during the 
eoming winter. This business having been satisfactorily accom- 
plished, they again leave, and remain out of town until the end 
of January or early in February, when they return to their 
hones, and begin at once to prepare for family cares. Rooks, 
whether of town or country, live in large communities, and 
their form of government is, so far as we can understand it, re- 
publican; but in their case, as happens in more highly organized 
eommunities, a democratic government does not lead to absolute 
freedom of the subject. Let any one who doubts this watch 
the inhabitants of a rookery in early spring, and we shall be 
surprised if he does not see at least one pair, probably young 
and inexperienced birds, endeavouring to build a nest in a position, 
generally a short distance from the main rookery, evidently dis- 
approved of by the governing body. So far as the human 
observer's understanding can carry him, the offending pair are 
within their right in making their choice of a home, but this is 
evidently not the opinion of the powers that be, and the nest is 
destroyed again and again, if need be, until, apparently driven 
to despair, the wretched couple accept the inevitable, and make 
their home, not in the place of their choice, but in a position 
allotted to them by the ruling body. When first they return to 
their nest-trees in the spring, rooks are most noisy birds. Accord- 
ing to Gilbert White, at this season “they attempt sometimes in 
the gaiety of their hearts to sing,” but, he adds, and we think 
that no one who has lived within earshot of a rookery will dis- 
agree with him, “ with no great success.” 

While they are building and repairing their nests they are 
most pugnacious and thievish, as not only will they, as we 
have said, prevent a pair building in what may seem to the 
majority an unsuitable site, but they are constantly endeavouring 
to rob one another of their nesting materials, and woe betide the 
anwary pair that are rash enough to be absent from their nest 
at the same time; on their return they will, in all probability, 
find the labour of days destroyed, and nothing but the poorest 
foundation left of what was on their departure, probably a 
tery short half-hour before, a promising structure. Our observa- 
tion leads us to believe that only the very young and in- 
experienced birds leave their homes in company. Asa rule one 
Dird remains on guard while its mate goes afield, and the un- 
fortunate stay-at-home has often to fight against long odds in 
defence of its nest, which would, were it not stoutly defended, be 
torn from under it. Cccasionally an enterprising pair will separate 
themselves from their companions and build sufficiently far from 
the nearest rookery to be free from molestation, though after their 
nest is built they in many cases, apparently finding solitude not so 
pleasant as they anticipated, desert it and return, no doubt ina 
penitent mood, to their former friends, An instance of this 
occurred in Kensington in 1885 when a pair of birds, no doubt 
from the rookery in Holland Park, built their nest in a tall plane- 
tree not far from the parish church ; but no sooner was it complete 
than they deserted it. All, however, are not so vacillating, and 
often they continue to rear their young from year to year far from 
any of their kind. Many cases are on record of these birds 
making choice of such unusual positions for their nests as the 
vanes on the spires of churches or public buildings. One well- 
known instance which occurred in London may be cited—we 
refer to the case of the birds which early in the century built 
between the wings of the dragon forming the vane of Bow Church. 
They were dispossessed when the vane was repaired, but removed 
to a plane-tree at the corner of Wood Street, Cheapside, where 
they continued to nest for many years, and became one of the 
sights of London, or at least of the City. It would be impossible 
within the limits of this article to give even an outline of the 
history of the rookeries of London, as during the early years of 
the century London was comparatively a small city, and abounded 
in trees, and consequently rooks were as common as they now are 
in mest of our provincial towns. When London began to spread, 
as it did with marvellous rapidity about the middle of the cen- 
tury, the rook, finding its home destroyed, gradually withdrew 
to the suburbs, from which, as we have said, it is slowly but 
surely being driven. In conclusion, the rook, by still nesting in 
Lenten wherever it is permitted, has most conclusively proved 
the falsity of the theory generally held in the country, that, if 
many of the young birds are not shot as soon as they are able to 
fly, the rook will its nesting-place. 


IF IT WERE SOME ONE ELSE —? 


HE curiously disgraceful proceedings of Mr. Gladstone in the 
ease of Colonel Dopping have hardly had time to subside 
into congenial mud at the bottom of his perplexed admirers’ 
minds before another instance of the truth according to Hawarden 
has appeared. Lord Salisbury, in his Oxford speech, put into 


his asual forcible vernacular certain recent utterances of Mr, 
Gladstone’s about Disestablishment in Wales and Scotland, 
Forthwith the Gladstonian of the lower kind began the usual odd 
roceeding of consulting the prisoner and the prisoner's intimate 
Friends to know if the charge were true. Why thisis done, when 
files of newspapers are consultable in most places, and while not a 
few important country papers keep up the old habit of “ Answers 
toCorrespondents” on such matters, no mortal can tell. The wicked 
man, the accursed cynic, from whom we all pray to be delivered, 
says that the inquirer of this sort is a “ put-up” inquirer; that he 
is, in the speech of the people, “ kep’ a-puppos,” and gets ten 
shillings or so for each judicious inquiry; but this, of course, 
is mere scandal, or rather the wicked man’s (the accursed 
cynic’s) fun, There is quite folly enough abroad to account 
for it without this insinuation. At the same time it is odd 
that any one should write to Sir William Harcourt to know about 
it. In the first place, though the recent conduct of Sir William 
has not been quite what it should be, even he has not 
yet (whatever they may do to him in Giudecca or on the Mount 
of Purgatory—let us hope that it will be in the latter place; 
though, if he goes on in his present courses, we fear, we greatl 
fear, that it will be in the former) deserved condemnation to ooh 
a fearful penalty as learning his revered leader’s speeches by heart, 
However, they do write to Sir William, and Sir William replies 
from Malwood, where, as one Charles Kingsiey wrote many years 
agone, 
King William * sterte up wroth and wod. * Fle was an ancestor 
Quoth he, “ Fools’ wits will jump together” of Sir William's, 


or, as the other William puts it, “I supy se Lord Salisb 
thought it good enough for the audience to which it was abteaniel 
He ought to know his own party.” This seems very much what 
the Red King meant, At any rate, Sir William, without re- 
ferring to the speech (in which, as we shall see, Mr. Gladstone 
had said that very thing), declares the imputation “of course 
absurd.” “Of course” is good. 

But they also write to Mr. Gladstone himself about the matter— 
still without referring to the text —and Mr. Gladstone, though not 
so scornful as Willelmus de Malwood, is still more categorical. 
As thus :—“ Dear Srr,—You rightly observe that I have used no 
words corresponding with Lord Salisbury’s representations, which 
I take to be purely a creation of his own brain. What I have 
said is simply that the question of Establishment in Wales, as in 
Scotland, has been so far familiar to the public mind as to warrant 
a decision upon it, and that that decision ought to be conformable 
to the view of the a na populations.” 

Now what Mr. Gladstone had said was this: —“ A principle has 
long been declared by the Liberal party to the effect that these 
questions should be determined in deference to the inhabitants of 
those two portions of the country immediately interested. But 
then, besides the announcement of that general principle, there is 
another matter. Are the questions ripe? I have a piece of 
advice for my friends in Scotland who are anxious for Disestab- 
lishment, and that is that they should endeavour to bring the 
division of parties in that country more nearly like what it is in 
Wales. Let them compete with Wales in that respect. Let them 
send us as good a body of Home Rulers from Scotland—who will 
also be, I believe, generally disestablishers—let them send us as 

a body as Wales does, and 1 have not the least doubt that 
when the day of competition comes Scotland will be able to hold 
her own.” And what Lord Salisbury, “ of course ” and admittedly 
in his own version, had made him say was this :—“ We have seen 
a very distinguished statesman, who has lately become fanatical 
for Home Rule, saying to the Scotch people, ‘ If you will vote for 
Home Rule I will ensure that your Established Church shall be 
destroyed,’ (Cheers and ‘Name.’) Oh, the name is unnecessary. 
When Mr. Gladstone made that suggestion, what he really did 
was this. He said to the people who wanted the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church, ‘I won't support the Disestablishment of the 
Church on the merits of it; but if you, in your turn, will vote 
for the establishment of Home Rule in I will vote for the 
Disestablishment of the Church,’” 

Now, what we want everybody, Gladstonian or Englishman, to 
do is simply to compare what Mr. Gladstone said with what he 
says he said, and then to lay his hand on his Gladstonian or 
English waistcoat and say, on the faith of the organ which beats 
there, what, if the person concerned were not Mr. Gladstone at 
all but somebody else, he would call Mr. Gladstone's version. 
The Reverend Page Hopps has done this and calls it “gentle 
magnanimity,” but we do not ask the Reverend Page Hopps. 
We know well enough what in the Palace of Truth the answer 
would be, Grant that Lord Salisbury in his version has put the 
dots on the i's—has changed Mr. Gladstone’s “ If you are anxious 
for Disestablishment, send me Home Rulers to Parliament,” which 
is textual, to “ If you will vote for Home Rule, I will vote for 
Disestablishment,” which is inferential. Let any of them who 
like say that Lord Salisbury has put too large dots on too small 
i's—that just as Mr. Gladstone did not say that Colonel Dopping 
actually intended to shoot the boy in every sense of the word, so he 
did not say that he would vote for Disestablishment. Grant 
all this. ut look at what Mr. Gladstone says and at what 
Mr. Gladstone says he said. See if there is even the remotest 
possibility of arguing the one into the other, of substituting the 
one by any hocus pocus of interpretation for the other. Ask your- 
self, whosoever you be, whether any honest man, any man who 
had the slightest regard for truth, having said the one could by 
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any possibility bring himself to say that he had said the other, 
and we at least have no fear of the result. “The Hampshire ale 
and the thunder weather” (see poem above quoted, and a rare 
good poem it is) may make them at Castle Malwood (even though 
there is Rufus's Stone in the bottom below to tell what comes of 
this kind of thing) say that “of course” it is absurd to say that 
Mr. Gladstone said what Mr, Gladstone did say. But let us only 
think what they of Malwood would have said if Mr. Goschen had 
said it; or if they had been as they were a few years ago, and the 
same Mr. Gladstone had said it. What would they have called 
Mr. Gladstone? Alas! it is quite terrible to think of the short 
way they would have taken with him. 

But there is this week an even more remarkable instance of the 
principle that there is one weight and one measure for mankind in 

neral, and another weight and another measure for Mr. Gladstone. 

e certainly do not name our contemporary the Guardian other- 
wise than honoris causa in every way. Having had to choose be- 
tween God and Baal, it has “ opted” very boldly for God. But it 
has something to say for Baal against Lord Salisbury. Lord 
Salisbury “ wholly misconceives” Mr. Gladstone's feelings towards 
the Church of England. He is just as much passionately attached 
to the Church as ever. “ At no time, neither now nor formerly, 
has the fact that that Church is established filled any large place 
in his regard for it.” Atnotime? Verily the memories of men 
and Guardians are but short. We pass over the fact that 
in the judgment of every intelligent adherent of the Church 
of England, hot heads and weak brains being put aside, the 
fact of that Church being an Established Church is “ vital.” 
Give it up, and the whole argument of those who maintain, 
and maintain with at present an irresistible weight of logic, that 
the Church of England is at least as much a branch of the Church 
Catholic as the Church of Rome, if not more so, falls shattered to 
the ground. Give it up, and the position of Cardinal Newman or 
the position of Dr. Joseph Parker is alone left to any one who 
has brains a little above those of Canon McColl. Give it up, and 
the whole damning weight of the “ variation” argument comes 
upon you at once. But these are extraneous points. Let us go, 
as the Guardian says, to “the root of the matter.” “At no 
time, neither now nor formerly, has the fact that that Church is 
established filled any large place in Mr. Gladstone’s regard for it.” 
We rub our astonished eyes; but the sentence remains. Who 
was it, then, who wrote The State in its Relations with the 
Church? “Of course,” as Sir William Harcourt says, we know 
that Mr. Gladstone refuses to be bound by the opinions of that 
juvenile work. “Of course,” as not only Sir William Harcourt, 

t Lord Salisbury, says, a man may carry an umbrella to-day 
without being bound to carry one to-morrow. But this will not 
help Mr. Gladstone’s defenders here. The very charge is that he 
has thrown away that umbrella, and the Guardian insists that he 
never held it up; that he “ at no time” so much as allowed it a 
place in his umbrella-stand. Who was it then who said that his 
—— in favour of the indissoluble union of Church and 

tate “could be stated in a form in which they surely must com- 
mand universal assent”? Who argued in the most elaborately 
minute form that “the governing bedy in a State must profess a 
religion”? Who said that “this religion must be that of the 
conscience of the governor or none”? Who, while arguing (see 
our candour!) against coercion in religion, nearly fifty years ago, 
spoke of the considerations “ which bind a Government to submit 
some particular religion to the choice of the people”? We have 
y taken these passages from the quotativns in Macaulay's 
world-famed essay, that there may be no contest about them, that 
we may not be accused of fishing out casual expressions from a 
book which, as a whole, the author has, if not disowned yet, 
announced himself to have outgrown. Any one of them will 
show, not only that it is false that “at no time” did the con- 
nexion of Church with State fill a large part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind, but that at one time, at least, he regarded that connexion 
as a thing of the very first importance. 

This being so, what can be clearer than that Mr. Gladstone's 
friends in their longing, lingering looks back upon the Cities of 
the Plain are giving bim a license which they would not dream of 
giving to any one else? They grant that he is (for it comes to 
that) a traitor to the State; only he is not a traitor to the Church. 
He has indulged himself with a distinguo ; it is a National Church 
which is not national, a worldly establishment which is not esta- 
blished in this world, that he is enamoured of. And lo! his own 
words show that in this, as in the other matter, he is—what we 
leave Sir William Harcourt, gui s'y connait, to say. 


STAGE SCIENCE. 
IIL 


w[ HERE is scarcely any limit to what can be done upon the 
stage if managers and scene-painters would but avail them- 
selves of the materials so readily found not only in the public 
museums and private collections, but in those innumerable illus- 
trated works which have appeared within the past forty years 
in England, France, and Germany on the subjects of architecture, 
decoration, and costume. In pieces in which the scene is laid in 
8 foreign country, the means at the disposal of the scene-painter 
and manager to secure accuracy are so numerous that it is inex- 


cusable that plays should be mounted with any inaccuracy of detail. 


We will take The Merchant of Venice as an instance. The scene of 
this play can: be placed either in the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury, according to the choice of the manager. If he wishes to 
be historically accurate, the action is supposed to bave occurred 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, but if he chooses to 
consider it merely as a legend, he can place it late in the six- 
teenth century. This play has been mounted sumptuously on 
more than one occasion within the past twenty-five years, and yet 
never really accurately. The Venice of the fifteenth century was 
a very diflerent place from the Venice of the sixteenth. It was 
not until the first quarter of the sixteenth century that classical 
architecture began on appear on the Canal Grande. We have seen 
The Merchant of Venice played in the conventional costumes of 
even the fourteenth century with Palladian backgrounds. Let us 
suppose we are going to produce this play, and we will briefly 
enumerate a few of the picturesque scenes which could be in- 
troduced. In the first place, we must avoid anythiug like what is 
called Italian or Palladian architecture. Everything architectural 
must be Byzantine, or in that elegant Gothic peculiar to ancient 
Venice. In the square of St. Mark’s the Procurazie Palace must 
not be shown, for this edifice was not built until 1517; but we 
must not forget the fine fagade of the church of San Geminiano, 
long since destroyed. But, if we wish to be specially accurate, 
we have only to turn to the pictures of Gentile Bellini to see 
exactly what St. Mark’s Square was at the time when Shylock 
is supposed to have lived. For the Merceria, or principal busi- 
ness street, we can afford our painter ample scope for his ima- 
gination by giving him a few passages from Lvelyn's Diary to read. 
It is true that it is dated nearly two hundred years later than 
the period we have selected, but scarcely any change had taken 
place in this of Venice. Then there are exteriors innu- 
merable of churches which still exist, and picturesque bits of 
street and caual; but we must not show any sign of the famous 
domes of Santa Maria della Salute, which was not built until 1631, 
nor may we, if we adhere to the fifteenth century, introduce the 
actual Rialto, not built until 1588, but we must take the older and 
quainter bridge, which was constructed of wood. As to the Trial 
Scene, it occurred probably in that magnificent room which is now 
the library of St. Mark’s—the Sala del Maggior’ Consiglio—the 
ceiling of which was formerly covered with gold mosaic, later 
destroyed to make room for the frescoes of Tintoretto and Carlo 
and Gabriello Caglieri. It is our “ supers,” however, who will give 
us the most trouble and yet produce the greatest effect. Never 
was there a city which such a variety of costumes, which 
lasted almost unchanged with the lower orders until the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Here we again refer our manager to 
Evelyn's Diary or to that admirable book of which several copies 
> to be found in the British Museum—Vecellio’s Costumi 
enett. 

What we have said of The Merchant of Venice applies as well to 
every other play of Shakspeare, and indeed to every play, down to 
the time of the dramatized versions of Charles Dickens’s works, 
which can be made exceedingly picturesque by introducing the 
costumes and scenes described by “ Boz.” We will simply remark 
in conclusion that to give, as we said recently, 7he Merchant of 
Venice with the costumes of the fifteenth century and a view of 
Santa Maria della Salute, is as absurd as it would be to give 
Nicholas Nickieby with a scene representing the exterior of Charing 
Cross Railway Station. 

It may be objected that attention to such minute details will not, 
after all, particularly interest the general public. We venture to 
think otherwise, for it will produce a delightful variety, combin- 
ing artistic beauty with instruction. Archeology, architecture, 
and costume, ought to form part of the managers’ and scene- 
painters’ education, and every theatre of importance should 

a small, but well-selected, library of books of reference— 
such, for instance, as the magnificent, but by no means expen- 
sive, works of M. Paul Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob) on art and 
science in France from the middle ages to our times; the Custumi 
Veneti of Vecellio (reprinted lately in Paris); the Histoire du 
Costume ; Planché’s admirable books, and others far too numerous 
to enumerate. Above all, managers should collect prints and 
engravings of the old and modern masters. 

ut far more important than the scenery is unquestionably the 
acting, and it is frequently, justly or not, observed that at 
present sceric ert is outruuning acting, and that we have only 
too many occasions given us in which to admire the mount- 
ing of a piece and at the same time condemn the playing of it. 
Unfortunately, a good deal of this is due to the fact that we do 
not possess an official school of dramatic art to correspond with 
the French Conservatoire, and our actors have consequently no 
authoritative guides to assist them in training themselves for the 
stage, a career which depends much more than is usually believed 
upon a very general knowledge of many other arts besides 
that of acting. Many seem to think that an actor needs no 
teaching, but can depend entirely upon his own natural his- 
trionic gifts. This is a fatal error. However talented he may 
be, he must be taught not only what to do, but also what 
not to do. Having a great many characters to represent of 
whose conditions in real life he must perforce know very little, he 
who has to play a king one night and a beggar the next bas to 
depend upon others for aid to help him to carry out his various 
conceptions. It is all very well to ask an actor if “ he feels his 
part.” If he is a real artist he must Aave felt it, perhaps not at the 
moment he is acting, because he must then have all his faculties 
under partial control, otherwise he might get carried away by his 
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feelings, and confound his colleagues. Mme. Ristori once said 
that she made herself seriously ill for weeks, to use her own 
expression, “ troubling ” over the sorrows of Marie Antoinette, but 
that when she played the part she was obliged to keep the most 
careful watch over herself, so as not to lose her presence of mind. 
Meanwhile she had so thoroughly mastered all the peculiarities of 
the unhappy Queen that her performance of this arduous task was 
painfully realistic. No actor has ever achieved greatness who has 
not studied very hard, and availed himself of the aid of others. 
It has been said that Rachel was an uneducated woman, and to 
a certain extent the assertion is true; but, supreme as was her 
genius, she never learnt a line or assumed an attitude without the 
guidance of either M. Sanson or of M. Jules Janin. Moreover, 
she had a room furnished with four looking-glasses, in which she 
spent hours, posing herself in attitudes she copied from engravings 
of famous statues and pictures. It is unfortunate that most of 
our young actors seem to think it unnecessary to study anything 
beyond what bears directly upon their calling, and it frequently 
occurs that even men and women who are eminently successful 
are so far below even their costumiers in knowledge of what they 
ought to wear, that they are obliged to leave such important 
matters as “make-up” and “dress” to their wig-maker and 
milliner. Frédérick Lemaitre used to go round to studios and 
beg of eminent artists to teach him “ how to paint upon his own 
face another man’s.” He took hours to arrange his wig and 
“ make-up.” M. Régnier was one of the greatest authorities on 
costume, and could tell the date and even the season in which 
occurred any particular alteration of attire from the earliest 
period to his own. 

The dramatic art cannot stand alone any more than the graphic. 
If an actor wishes to be worthy of his calling he must do some- 
thing more than learn the lines of his part, devote his energies to 
the acquisition of the collateral arts which bear not only directly, 
but indirectly, upon his own, and remember that acting pure and 
simple can be divided into several branches, each of which requires 

rotound study. ‘The first is the pantomimic, including the know- 
edge of how to walk the stage, the value of gesture, and, above 
all,as M. Régnier used to say to his pupils, the knowledge of what 
gestures to avoid. Then comes the art of vocal production, the art 
which gives power and variety to the intonations, and this is almost 
as difficult, if not quite so, as singing itself. ‘Thirdly comes facial 
expression, and those students who have never perused those 
astonishing books would do well to open the pages of Lavater’s 
illustrated works and the reproductions of the sketches and cari- 
catures of Leonardo da Vinci. Next is the plastic art, which 
combines the posing of the figure in noble and appropriate atti- 
tudes with a proper management of draperies and costumes. And, 
finally, it would be well if our actors and actresses would study 
works on costume, so as to be able to tell at a glance whether 
a costume, and even the materials with which it is made, are 
historically accurate and artistically harmonious. 


THE LAST SURPRISE OF THE RACING SEASON. 


A VERY in-and-out racing season has been appropriately 
wound up with some contradictory form, Lord KE. Somerset's 
Carlton, after winning several important and valuable races, and 
running third for the Cesarewitch, and a good fourth for the 
Cambridgeshire, started second favourite for the Derby Cup, but 
he ran very badly, and the race was won by Thunderstorm, 
“ hands down, by four lengths.” As much as 12 to1 had been 
laid against Thunderstorm. Among the unplaced horses was 
True Blue II, who had beaten Thunderstorm by four lengths 
when meeting him on only 6lbs, better terms in September. 
Hambletonian, Tyrone, and Bessie, who had been far behind 
Carlton in the Cambridgeshire, now, when meeting him on but a 
few pounds better terms, finished in front of him, After Carlton's 
r pee at Derby, 20 to I was laid against him for the 
anchester November Handicap, and now, to everybody’s surprise, 
he won by a head from Scrrento, who had finished before him at 
Derby when receiving less weight, as also had Sub Rosa, who 
was now meeting him on 12 lbs. better terms. It was curious, 
too, that Stourhead, the winner of this race last year, and run- 
ning in the name of A. Taylor, Carlton’s trainer, started first 
favourite and only ran a bad third. At Derby, the greatest amount 
of weight that Carlton had given to any horse had been 3 st. 
; Ibs.; at Manchester he gave one 3 st. 12 lbs. At Derby one 
orse was weighted within 8 lbs.of him; at Manchester he gave 
more than a stone to every competitor. Yet at Manchester he 
was meeting horses of the class of Stone Clink, winner of a 
Cesarewitch; Eurasian, winner of the Ascot Stakes and Alexandra 
Plate; The Baron, winner of the Craven Stakes and second in the 
Derby ; and Savile, winner of the Goodwood Cup; and he was 
giving these horses a great deal more weight than when he beat 
them for the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire. It is probable 
that the course of one mile for the Derby Cup was too short to 
enable him to show to the best advan Even the mile and 
three-quarters of the Manchester November Handicap was none 
too long for him. All his victories this year have been won over 
courses of from a mile and three-quarters to two miles and five 
furlongs in length. It is true that he ran well over the Cam- 
bridgeshire course; but people are apt to forget that it is more 
than a mile in length, and that it is over such a trying hill 


that a non-stayer seldoms wins on it. With the exception of 
his first race of the season, when he seemed to run his form, 
no horse had run more consistently until his race at Derby, and 
we should be inclined to account for his defeat at that meeting on 
the score of the short course. The racing on the day of the Man- 
chester Handicap, which was the last of the racing season, was 
remarkable, Considerably more than a hundred horses took 

in the races, the average tields exceeding fourteen in number. Nota 
single favourite won either of the eight races, and the average odds 
laid against the winners at starting was a fraction over 10 to 1, 
After the Farewell Handicap, Keraunos, who had cost 2,100 
guineas as a yearling, was sold for 90 guineas, This reminds us 
that Sea King, a colt by Stirling out of Sea Gull, that was pur- 
chased for 2,350 guineas last year, was sold a week or two ago 
for 18 guineas after a selling race. The horse that beat him for 
that very race had only cost 32 guineas as a yearling. 

We may take this opportunity of observing that the .) 
winner of the year, so far as stakes are concerned, has been “ Mr. 
Abington,” with 20,124/. Mr. D. Baird and “ Mr. Manton ” almost 
run a dead heat for second place with something over 16,000/. each, 
while the Duke of Beaufort and Mr. Vyner are nearly equal for 
third, at about 1,000/. less. Hampton heads the list of winning 
stallions, his stock having won 31,779/. C. Wood has won more 
races than any other jockey during the season. For seven years 
he had been second to Archer, and now that that famous jocke 
is gone, it is to be expected that Wood should reign in his stead. It. 
is worth noticing that he has not only won more races than any 
other jockey this year, but that he has been successful a greater 
number of times in proportion to his mounts than any other of 
the dozen leading jockeys; but, in proportion of “ wins to mounts,” 
“ Mr, Abington,” the amateur jockey, almost equals him. As to 
the merits of the best horses of the year, Carlton's victory at 
Manchester adds greatly to the honour of Bendigo, and, it the 
Ascot form is to be depended upon, to that of Ormonde and 
Minting yet more, 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


the Crystal Palace Concerts offer opportunities 
to ticket-holders of becoming acquainted with a great variety 
of music. Amongst the orchestral works given last Saturday were 
Handel's “ Grand Concerto,” No. 7, in B tlat, never before played 
at these concerts, and a perfectly new “ Fantaisie pour Orchestre” 
by Rubinstein. Owing to a landslip near Nunhead, the usual 
concert train was late, and those coming from London missed 
Handel's Concerto, the first number on the programme. We 
heard no more than the latter half of the tinal hornpipe, which 
seemed to be a somewhat dreary and empty display of the 
Handelian manner. Rubinstein’s “ Fantaisie” in F (Op. 110), 
entitled Zvoica, is a long and ill-organized work, as full of beauties 
as it is of incongruities and exaggerations. It runs on continu- 
ously without division into separate movements. The time is. 
frequently changed ; but the influence of certain themes pervades 
the work. A precisely resolute and somewhat stately melody, 
quite in keeping with the title, serves as first subject. Horns and 
trumpets are heard, but not too loudly. An episode, without 
much beauty or dignity, comes between this and a fine swinging 
subject for the violins, accompanied by the violas in uneasy 
accents. A third theme presently enters on the wind, a quaint 
dance, accompanied efiectively by tambourines and afterwards by 
pizzicato on the strings. A crescendo leads us once more to the 
subject, disguised by a strange accompaniment on the violins, 
This, again, is followed by the second theme, with fine effect 
on the rich tones of the ’cellos. Development and repetition of 
these themes go on to any extent, sometimes with vagueness, 
sometimes plaintively, and sometimes noisily, but never with the 
heroic sentiment, unless in a broad pompous melody in long notes 
ushered in by a fine use of the brass. A complete change is 
introduced after a tremendous and startling bang ; and, although a 
sober broad march enters with rich, subdued colour, one finds one 
has had nearly enough already. The “ Fantaisie” is full of melody 
and invention; but £roica is quite a misleading title for a work so 
clamorous at times, so plaintive at others, so seldom grand or 
concentrated, and so remarkably difficult to follow. 

Mme. de Pachmann made ber first appearance at these concerts 
in Schumann's sensuously beautiful “ Concerto” for Piano and 
Orchestra in A (Op. 54). She has a pleasant and refined touch, 
and shows some promise; but at present the task of rendering 
such a work is somewhat beyond her powers, A fairy-like deli- 
cacy, which must not exclude the exhibition at times of force and 
firmness, is necessary in the “Allegro affettuoso.” Mme, de 
Pachmann’s performance was too feeble, and lacked point and 
gradation. She scarcely brought out the differences of staccato 
and legato in this movement and in the “Intermezzo” with 
sufficient delicacy of feeling. As to the final Rondo, it is re- 
markably difficult, and naturally she gave it a tame and rather 
uncoloured interpretation. Her solos were “ Etude” (Chopin), 
“Si oiseau j’étais” (Henselt), and “ Romance,” of her own 
composition. Chopin she played gracefully, but weakly ; and 
Henselt’s charming piece with some tenderness. Into her own 
music she put most feeling, though it was but a slight affair, 
loosely strung together. Mme. Nordica was the singer of the 


afternoon, and she thoroughly deserved the success she obtained - 
She did well, perhaps, not to overstrain her voice in Wagner's 
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« Tsolde’s Liebestod.” Only a voice of exceptional power could be 
heard clearly above such a storm of pate Any way, 
the song, or rather symphony, fine as it may be, is scarcely suited 
toaconcert. What she did sing, however, with admirable spirit, 
true dramatic intention, and a perfect vocalization was Mozart's 
air, ‘Thou may’st learn to hate me,” from JZ/ Seraglio. 

The concert concluded with a very fine performance of two 
extracts from Lohengrin, perhaps as well adapted to such an 
occasion as any of Wagner's music. The “Prelude” (in A) to | 
Act I.—refined, artistic, and nobly simple—is more generally ac- | 
cepted than anything that the master has written ; while “ The 
Introduction” (in G) to Act IIL., though less reticent, maintains — 
a certain dignity in its bold and stirring vivacity. 


| 
THE STOCK MARKETS. | 
(\APITALISTS and speculators are inclined to take just now | 
a much more sanguine view of the political prospect on 
the Continent than they did a little while ago. Ever since the 
war scare at the beginning of the year they have been too 
anxious to venture upon large operations in the Stock Ex- 
change; but quite recently their — has entirely changed. 
It is quite true that there is a Presidential crisis in Paris; 
but operators on the Stock Exchange argue that France is 
no longer the leading nation in Europe; that her military 
inferiority forbids her to be ive, and that the practice 
of self-government has taught her people that they can obtain 
all they want by eful and constitutional means, and, there- 
fore, that there will be no disturbance; that the new President, 
whoever he may be, will efface himself, much as M. Grévy 
did, and that the Chamber will govern, overturning Ministry after 
Ministry. It is likewise true that the Emperor William is very 
old and infirm, and that the illness of the Crown Prince is very 
serious ; but capitalists and ulators alike are agreed not to 
regard the state of health of either as so alarming as they did a 
few weeks ago. They are now hopeful that the aged Emperor 
will live for a considerable while yet, and that the ailment of the 
Crown Prince is much less dangerous than was supposed. Lastly, 
they are convinced that the Czar's visit to Berlin has improved 
the relations between Germany and Russia; that war, therefore, has 
been put off for some time longer, and that the new year will be a 
year of peace. This being the view taken by the Stock Exchanges 
all over Europe, economic causes are once more beginning to 
influence the markets. The effects of the war scare were greater 
in Paris than anywhere else, because France was likely to be the 
theatre of war, and the French had not forgotten the campaign of 
1870, Ever since the beginning of Feb » consequently, the 
Paris Bourse has been practically paralysed until the past few 
weeks, when a new and very unexpected speculation has sprung 
up there. It n with a sharp rise in copper, and that has 
been followed by an equally sharp rise in the shares of copper- 
mining Companies. Copper in the course of a few weeks has 
risen from about 39/. a ton to 66/. 10s., while Rio Tinto shares 
have risen fully 100 per cent. The speculation began in Paris, 
and it has been led all through by Parisian operators, though, of 
course, it has been aided and accentuated by operators in London. 
The springing up of a great speculation so suddenly in Paris 
affords clear evidence—firstly, that the minds of men there are 
less exercised than they were by political apprehensions; and, 
secondly, that the accumulation of idle money is at last so 
great that its influence can no longer be resisted. All through 
the year, as we have said, there has been scarcely any busi- 
mess doing. Money, in consequence, has been lying idle, while 
the savings of the year have gone to swell the accumulation. 
At last the owners of this money, weary with doing nothing, 
and feeling that some risk is better than standing perfectly idle, 
have begun to move. The reviving activity of the Paris 
Bourse is also felt in the market for foreign Government bonds. 
In the present state of the Continent one would expect a de- 
cline rather than a further advance in the bonds of Continental 
Governments; but quite recently the movement has been de- 
cidedly upwards. tt is understood that the capitalists and 
speculators. of Berlin, who have been carrying on a wild and 
reckless speculation for the last three or four years, more par- 
ticularly in Russian Government bonds, have become somewhat 
alarmed by the attitude of the official and semi-official press in 
regard to Russian securities, and by the refusal of the Imperial 
Bank of Germany and the Seehandlungs-Societiit to lend any 
longer upon Russian Government bonds. The result to have been 
expected from such a feeling in Berlin would be a fall in Foreign 
Government bonds, and more particularly in Russian bonds, and 
in fact there was a sharp fall in the latter when the decision of 
the Imperial Bank became known ; but of late there has been a 
Tecovery in all Foreign Government bonds, and more par- 
ticularly in Russian. This week, indeed, the recovery in the latter 
has been very remarkable. The recovery is largely due to revived 
activity in Paris. 

The economic influences are decidedly favourable to good 
Prices. Not in France alone, but all over Europe, there has been 
@ very considerable accumulation of unemployed money this year. 
Business on the Stock Exchange has been stagnant everywhere, 
and that means that investors have been hoarding, rather than 
buying new securities. They hove of wer 


| country will continue to grow. The area of cu 


upon the Continent; and they knew that, if there was such an 
outbreak, prices would fall, and therefore they would be able to 
invest on much more favourable terms to themselves, The result 
has been a very great diminution in the business done upon the 
Stock Exchange, and a very large accumulation of unemployed 
money. Now, however, that opinion has changed as to the 
imminence of war the saving classes are growing weary of their 
inactivity, and from all quarters there is evidence of a desire on 
their part to buy securities. In addition to this large purchasing 
which appears to be setting in there are favourable prospects as 
“regards trade in the coming year. In the United States trade has 
been exceedingly good for two and a half years past, and the 
reports still continue most favourable. There are dangers, of 
course—especially the danger of over-construction of railways, and 
the not less serious danger of a crisis in the money market. 
The construction of railways has, however, been checked, and 
it is hoped that Congress, in the Session about to open, will 
take some means to put an end to the financial difficulty, 
If so, the probability seems to be that the eoeey of the 
tivation is being 
rapidly extended, industries of every kind are being developed in 
new directions, and from all the evidence before the world it is 
clear that the prosperity of the United States is very great at 
present. With prosperous trade, of course the railway Companies 
are doing well. Some of the better Companies have already 
begun to pay higher dividends, and the expectation is very general 
that all dividend-paying Companies will pay higher rates in the 
coming year; while it is hoped that many of the Companies which 
for a long time have not paid dividends will almost immediately 
begin to doso. The prospect of better dividends, and of dividends 
where none have been paid for a long time, encourages investment 
and increases the value of American railroad securities. Here at 
home we have of late called attention to various symptoms of 
improvement in trade. We have shown that the shipping trade 
is very much better than it was, and it continues to grow better. 
We have also shown that the coal trade has improved; while we 
have referred above to the extraordinary rise in copper. There 
has likewise been a rise in tin, and there are signs of im- 
rovement in various other directions. This week there has 
na rise in raw produce. The railway traffic returns published 
weekly further show that the quantity of goods carried has 
considerably increased of late, and the trade reports and circulars 
are decidedly more hopeful. If this continues, all the railways 
will do better than they have been doing of late. Coal, iron, 
and other metal Companies, it may be hoped, will all do better 
likewise, and thus there will be a reason for better prices. If 
stocks yield a larger revenue, they are, of course, worth more to 
the intending purchaser. On the Continent, as observed above, a 
more hopeful feeling prevails amongst business men. They are 
more inclined than they were to engage in new ventures, and there 
are signs that on the Continent also trade is improving. If it does 
so industrial enterprises of every kind will increase in value, and 
thus the beginning of revival upon the Paris Bourse is likely to be 
fostered, and to be followed by further activity on the other Conti- 
nental Bourses. 

In what we have been saying we have been referring, not to the 
probable course of markets during the next few days or few 
weeks, but for some time to come. The probability, indeed, is, 
that before Christmas there will be a falling off in the activity of 
markets. The holidays always take large numbers from the City ; 
while at the close of the year there is usually a certain tightness 
in the money market. There are large numbers of borrowers, and 
comparatively few lenders; the value of money consequentl 
rises, and this of itself tends to check business upon the 8 
Exchange. The check so administered, however, is purely tem- 

rary, and as soon as the holidays are over, unless some accident 

appens, the probability is that activity will begin once more. 
Activity certainly will begin if trade continues to improve, and 
that in its turn depends upon the maintenance of peace, and upon 
the comparative plentifulness and cheapness of money. If a war 
were to break out all calculations would, of course, be dis- 
appointed ; and in the same way, if the discussion about to begin 
in the German Parliament of the proposal for the increase of the 
army should lead to any alarmist speeches, there might be a fresh 
war scare, which would be followed by consequences somewhat 
similar to those of last January. But if there is no war scare, 
then the improvement in the stock markets is almost sure to goon, 
provided the money market is not disturbed. The stock of gold 
held by the Bank of England is small, and if trade continues to 
improve it will grow smaller, Trade improvement means increased 
demand for money both for purchasing materials aud for employ- 
ing workpeople, and the increased demand for money throughout 
the provinces withdraws gold and notes from London, and there- 
fore weakens the Bank of England. The trade improvement, 
however, is as yet in too early a stage to have such an influence 
upon the money market. If we had toconsider only the economic 
influences at home, we should say, without hesitation, therefore, 
that trade would continue to improve and would be accompanied 
by considerable activity in the stock markets; but, apart from 
home economic influences, there are to be taken into account the 
economic influences abroad, and chief amongst these, so far as 
the money market is concerned, is the state of the United States 
currency. Should Congress not take the proper measures to 
put an end to the financial difficulties there, then it is probable 
that the fear of a financial crisis in New York may once more 
revive. It was very strongly felt throughout the summer and the 
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early autumn, and if it were to spring up again it might, when 
taken in conjunction with the interruption to business by the 
Presidential election, very seriously check trade, and cause a 
eerious fall on the New York Stock Exchange. Further, fear of 
the kind would tend to raise the value of money very much in 
New York, and thus to lead to withdrawal of gold from the 
Bank of England for shipment to New York. Large shipments 
of gold from the Bank of England would seriously disturb the 
London money market, and might thus check very early in its 

rogress the trade improvement which has little more than begun. 
The course of the stock markets then depends very largely upon the 
maintenance of peace and upon the continuance of ease in the 
money market. With these, prices, it is safe to say, will rise 
generally; while a war scare, or a disturbance of the money 
market, might cause a heavy 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


sheer new Royal Society opens a most interesting exhibition, 
varied, pleasantly arranged, and less than ever governed by 
the manner of a single school. Strongly marked modern con- 
ventions of painting, thin colour, pale ensemble, formal touch, &c., 
by no means entirely supersede big, supple handling, or the more 
rugged “go-as-you-please” fashions preferred by many English 
artists. There is colour used decoratively, and there is colour used 
to convey an impression of real atmospheric effect. Moreover, we 
are not yet finished here with the old story-book picture, and the 
photographic copy of facts painted without any style, without any 
idea of keeping an ensemble, and, in fact, without any com- 
prehension of that side of painting which makes it anart. All 
this applies with more or less truth to many of the later ex- 
hibitions at Suffolk Street; the present one, however, possesses 
certain important and distinguishing features. In past years we 
have chiefly admired in these shows the work of young men of 
our own country whose practice of art has been modified in 
varying degrees by foreign influences. On this occasion two of 
those very influences are shown us. Mr. Alfred Stevens, the well- 
known Belgian painter, author of the little book Impressions sur 
da Peinture, sends five charming little canvases ; and Mr. Claude 
Monet, one of the early heroes of ‘‘ Impressionisme ” in Paris, is 
represented by four brilliant studies of sunshine and open air. It 
is very curious to see, hanging in the gallery of an English society, 
the work of one painter, famous for the last thirty years 
in Paris, and that of another who may almost be said to have 
initiated one of the latest and most interesting developments of 
art. Mr. Alfred Stevens himself has asked very pertinently how 
it comes that Impressionists all receive the same impression from 
nature. The answer probably is that they do not receive it from 
nature. A first-hand “Impressioniste” is a very rare kind of 
person. He must be one who paints anyhow so long as he 
conveys an impression of the kind of blot made on his eye when 
he looks steadily at a whole scene at once. He must refuse to 
modify this general appearance by any knowledge derived from a 
subsequent and partial inquiry into the details of the view, or by 
any recollections due to previous experience of art and nature. 
Very few men can look with this entire absence of prejudice. 
But if any one has been able to justify this way of seeing things 
it is M. Claude Monet. When the truths he conveys become more 
familiar to us in art perhaps they will be perceived more readily in 
nature, and accepted as an important part of vision. Meantime 
every one will see that his pictures are very different from the pale, 
cold-blooded, and formal imitations of the so-called Impressioniste 
school. M. Monet admirably renders both the warmth of the sun 
and the dazzling freshness of light and air. “The Coast of Belle-Isle, 
Bretagne” (212), is at once the finest of his exhibits and the 
most easily understood. It possesses an additional interest, as 
illustrating the place where the immortal Porthos met his fate. 
Romantic composition, rich brilliant colour, wonderful lumirous- 
ness, and extraordinary naturalness in the handling, conspire to 
fetch out the full etfect of an aspect of nature that many a good 
artist has failed to cope with by ordinary methods. Here, how- 
ever, local colour, sunlight, sky reflections, &c., all fall into a 
harmonious whole, without holes or breaks in the continuity 
of the aerial envelope. The most charming and complete of 
Mr. Alfred Stevens's contributions is that difficult subject a 
red sunset—“ Soleil Couchant” (280). Low tone is imposed on 
the painter, but Mr. Stevens manages to keep a wonderfully pure 
silveriness in the parts removed from the red glow. “Un Bébé” 
(278) shows something of his clever figure-painting. 

Onaflected yet bold and strong landscape of an English sort 
comes from Messrs. Edwin Ellis and Leslie Thomson. Mr. Ellis, 
in “The King and Queen: Flamborough ” (317), treats a rocky 
coast marine on one of largest canvases in the show with 
surprising force and bcldness of mise en scene. Mr. ‘Thomson sends 
several small canvases, quiet in sentiment and harmonious and 
tranquil in colour. Mr. A. F. Grace is also the author of a huge 
landscape, one of his best efforts, “A Summer Holiday in the 
South of England” (223). Excellent work with somewhat of an 
English flavour comes from Messrs, A. East, R. Leigh, J. S. Hill, 
W. C. Symons, G. Boyle, E. Nichol, H. Hollingdale, Rupert 
Stevens, and others, Messrs. G. Demain, J. Lavery, A. Mann, 
and one or two more contribute pictures of the elegant, formal, 
and distinctly advanced kind. Amongst works partaking in a 


manner of the qualities of both schools we find some charming 
little pictures, such as Mr. Aubrey Hunt's “ March Day ” (338), 
with its aerial distance, Mr. F. Hind’s original-looking “ On the 
Promenade (Rambla)” (263), Mr. M. Fisher's powerful and 
luminous “ Shady Retreat ” (477), Mr. Maurice Pollock’s tranquil 
and graceful sketch, full of sober feeling, “ Twilight : New Forest ” 
(346), and Mr. Jacomb Hood’s four elegant sketches in Poole 
Harbour. 

There is an unusual absence of portraits and figure-paintings of 
consequence. Mr. Sidney Starr, with “G. S. Willard, Esq.” (266), 
and Mr, Roussel with “ Dr. Howard Stewart” and “ Mrs. Mortimer 
Menpes,” most decidedly command attention. A want of charm 
and a certain stiffness may be noticed in all of them, and a some- 
what harsh scheme of colour in the last picture. Of figure sub- 
jects, Mr. William Stott’s “ Birth of Venus” (341) is the largest 
and most conspicuous. We admire the delicacy of the ensemble, 
the finesse in the relations of colour, and the grace of the workman- 
ship, but are disposed to find fault with the pert and puny Venus. Mr, 
Roussel’s “ Bathers” (207) are gracefullydrawn, Mr. McCausland’s 
“ Mrs. S.” (337) is a fine scheme of dark red, and Mr. Whistler's 
“ Symphony in White and Red” (352) is a ry | exquisite com- 
bination in decorative colour. The President, by the way, also 
sends a number of etchings and some notes in water-colour and 
oil, charming in quality and sugyestive in a _ Messrs. 
R. Gordon, A. Hill, J. E. Blanche, Jacomb Hood, E. E. Simmons, 
S. J. Solomon, and some others, send notable work in the various. 
branches of figure-painting. We have space to say no more of the 
water-colour and the sculpture than that they are much as usual,. 
Mr. T. N. Maclean being pre-eminent in the latter art. Before 
concluding, however, it is agg to mention an interesting 
collection of the works of Mr. F. H. Potter, a lately deceased 
member of the Society. Without being very original, he was an. 
artist, and felt deeply everything that he undertook to paint. 
His gifts lay chiefly in the directions of facial expression and a 
feeling for decorative beauty in colour. “ Afternoon Tea,” 
“ Sukie,” and “ In Maiden Meditation Fancy Free” are amongst 
the best executed of the works shown. 


A TRIANGULAR DUEL. 


A VERY curious controversy has been proceeding of late in the: 
pages of the Nineteenth Century, with the later phase of which 
however alone are we here directly concerned, nor is it pcssible to 
do more within our present limits than touch briefly on certain 
salient points raised in that portion of it. Our readers may or may 
not be aware that Mr. Mivart, who is known at once as an ardent 
Roman Catholic and a zealous student of science, contributed to that. 
periodical a year or two ago a paper on “ Modern Catholics and 
Scientitic Freedom,” the aim of which was to show that Catholics- 
as such are free to welcome frankly all the results, actual or possible, 
of scientific investigation, however opposed to the statements of 
Scripture and, as in Galileo’s case, to the ecclesiastical inter- 
pretation put upon them. This was followed up last July bya 
second article on ‘“ The Catholic Church and Biblical Criticism,” 
applying the same principle to the results of modern historical 
criticism, and prefaced by a somewhat defiant boast that, in spite 
of earnest solicitations in some quarters for an official condemnation 
of his views, no hint of disapproval had emanated from ecclesiastical 
authority. That, we may observe in passing, be 
explained by his somewhat incongruous if not paradoxical com- 
bination of a claim for absolute freedom of thought and inquiry 
with a profession of absolute submission to papal infallibility. 
There is a type of ecclesiastical mind which cares very little what 
else a man believes or does not believe so long as he is willing to 
profess implicit faith in the infallibility of the Pope, and to that 
condition Mr. Mivart has throughout studiously conformed. He 
speaks himself indeed as though, so long as “ an implicit belief” 
is accorded to whatever dogmas are propounded on * the Divine 
authority of the Church,” it mattered little to the believer what or 
how many those dogmas chance to be. His second article however 
was more startling than the first, and has drawn on him a pretty 
severe castigation from a bishop of his wn communion in the: 
Dublin Review. It makes to ordinary apprehension almost a clean 
sweep both of Scripture and Tradition, though it ostentatiously pro- 
fesses to leave the infallible Pope still erect on his solitary pedestal 
amid a wilderness of wrecked beliefs—solitudinem faciunt, Papam 
appellant. Catholics, he there insisted, are not bound to regard 
as inspired anything in Scripture, except “ such as may 
turn out to have been scripta propter se,” and these passages “ma 
consist only of brief sentences scattered at wide intervals thro 

the sacred books "—in which case “ the sacred books” of Christians 
do not appear to have much advantage over the Vedas or the 
Koran, which surely contain many “scattered sentences,” if not 
exactly inspired, both edifying and true. With the story of the 
Creation and the Flood especially Mr. Mivart made very merry, 
the latter event being explained as at most “a local inundation, m 
which Noah and his family escaped in a punt.” Nor did Tradition 
fare any better at his hands than Scripture. The Vincentian 
canon, of which the early Tractarians made so much, and which 
was generally supposed to be acknowledged in the Roman Church, 
quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, is ingeniously trans- 
formed into the negative principle, “‘ Nothing need be believed by 
Catholics except that which complies with a test which notbi 
satisfies, so that nothing at all need be believed by Catholics. 
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These are not indeed Mr. Mivart’s own words, but his critic's gloss 
upon them, but the passage he quotes goes far to bear it out. For in 
October these two papers of Mr. Mivart’s were criticized in the same 
magazine from his own point of view by Sir James Stephen, who 
roughly sums up their general outcome under two heads as follows ; 
(1), In all matters of physical science or historical criticism the 
common methods of inquiry are the ultimate tests of truth, and if 
. Church authority decides otherwise, it is wrong. (2) The Church 
of Rome has — | benefited by admitting the supremacy of 
ical science, and will benefit by admitting the supremacy 
of historical science and criticism. With these principles Sir 
James Stephen in the main agrees, but he argues that they will 
earry Mr. Mivart a good deal further than he seems to anticipate, 
and may e.g. inter alia make mincemeat of the Apostles’ Creed, 
as the same critical method must of course be applied to the New 
‘Testament as to the Old, and the authorship of the Gospels “ is 
wholly uncertain.” Butif the facts stated in the Creed are re- 
jected as doubtful, or untrue, the Divinity of Christ, the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and in short “all theology would fall with it”; 
still less could the doctrine of transubstantiation hold its ground 
when there is no evidence that Christ ever spoke the words on 
which it is based. Moreover the primary postulate of all religious 
belief, the existence of God, might be called in question, and if 
there be no God, there is clearly no infallible Church to guarantee 
for our acceptance any other articles of faith. Sir James Stephen 
is himself of opinion that the prevalence of such views as these 
would certainly benefit the world, and might benefit—though it 
would cruelly humiliate—the Roman Catholic Church, which would 
be reduced to a kind of glorified Positivism, supplying the poetical 
and romantic element which Comte’s system clumsily attempts 
but entirely fails to provide. If Roman Catholics ceased to main- 
tain that their religion was true, they might fairly say, “ Why 
may we not write our novel as we like? Is it not, after all, a 
matter of taste?” But then there is one objection to that solution 
of the difficulty, which most people.will agree with Sir James 
Stephen in considering a fatal one, alike inthe abstract and in 
practice; “the truth of the great doctrines of Christianity is the 
only ground for wishing to propagate them by any means what- 
ever. 
It will be obvious even from this brief summary that while the 
critique is addressed immediately to Mr. Mivart’s presentation of 
Catholicism—which the authorities of his own Church will pre- 
sumably not be very ready to endorse—a good deal of it applies to 
Christian belief altogether. Mr. Mivart himself would indeed be 
the first to admit, or rather insist, that his vindication of ultramon- 
tane Catholicism begins by putting all other forms of Christianity 
out of court as manifestly irrational. If he has really, as his critic 
contends, undermined the foundations of his own Church, he has 
been careful to imply, or more than imply, that faith in Revelation 
must stand or fall with faith in Rome. It is not wonderful therefore 
to find in the current number of the Nineteenth Century two replies 
to Sir J. Stephen’s criticism, one from Mr, Mivart himself, another 
—approaching the question from a different side—by the Bishop of 
Carlisle, who justly observes that “some of the blows aimed at 
Mr. Mivart strike at every one who repeats the Apostles’ Creed.” 
There is a curious similarity and dissimilarity in their methods of 
defence. In some cases they concur in exposing an obvious weak- 
ness in the line of attack, but the Bishop naturally steers clear at 
once of the extravagant concessions and the equally extravagant con- 
tentions which give to Mr. Mivart’s line of argument so strange an 
air of unreality, while on the other hand he emphasizes points 
which Mr. Mivart either ignores or deliberately puts aside. They 
are both in admitting that faith in God or in Revelation 
must rest ona reasonable basis. They are agreed again in re- 
cognizing a distinction between the importance for Christian 
belief of the historical accuracy of the Old and the New Testament, 
but the Bishop does not, like Mr. Mivart, vaunt his readiness to 
accept the wildest—and as yet certainly unproved—theories of 
“Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Colenso,” which would go far to de- 
prive the Old Testament of any claim either to inspiration or 
authenticity. It may be true, as Mr. Mivart. = it, that “the 
Catholic Church does not repose upon the Old Testament,” but 
it does not follow that she can afford to fling it away as a mere 
bundle of antiquated fables; his own Church, at all events, cannot 
do so without first turning its back on both the Tridentine and 
Vatican decrees. Both he and Bishop Goodwin alike point out, 
what is obvious on the face of it, that the Christian Church and 
Christian faith existed before a word of the New Testament was 
written; as the Bishop expresses it, the four Gospels are rather 
“the buttresses to a building already constructed” than the 
foundation stones, but he is careful to add, what Mr. Mivart either 
does not know or does not think worth dwelling upon, that the 
date and authorship of the New Testament books are by no 
means so uncertain as Sir J. Stephen assumes, and that recent 
critical inquiry has tended not to shake but to rehabilitate the 
ition claimed for them. Mr. Mivart seems to think it matters 
ittle or nothing when or by whom the Gospels or 9 were 
written, so long as he can uphold “the authority of the Church, 
and above all of its supreme head,” aud the necessity of belief in 
“the whole of the fous creeds, Apostles’, Nicene, Athanasian, and 
that of St. Pius V.” We presume he means the Creed of Pius IV., 
who however has not been canonized. “It is not,” he adds, “ to 
the Church of the first century that the Catholic appeals, but to 
the Church of the year 1887.” . 
We will not stay to inquire here how far the authority of the 
Church of the nineteenth century might be prejudiced if it failed 


to establish its continuity with the Church of the first, or whether 
it would be easy to trace the connecting links if not a word of 
the New Testament were written—as Mr. Mivart appears ready, 
at least “for argument’s sake,” to admit—before the third cen- 
tury. But it would be interesting to know whether the ruthless, 
but as he maintains legitimate, method of criticism which has 
been unsparingly applied by writers like Kuenen and Wellhausen 
to the Old Testament Scriptures may also be freely applied to 
his own chosen articulus stantis aut cadentis Kcclesia, the su 

macy and infallibility of the Pope. Roman Catholic halen 
better versed in theology and Church history than Mr. Mivart— 
for these are not his proper studies—have argued with much force 
that the infallible Pope was infallibly committed to the condemna- 
tion of Galileo for heresy, over which he positively exults as a 
crushing proof that such questions must be decided by men of science, 
not ecclesiastics, and that if Church authority meddles with them 
it is pretty certain to go wrong. But we need not press that point 
just now. Mr. Mivart insists, as we have seen, on putting “ the 


Jour creeds ”—the phrase is unusual, we fancy, even in ultramon- 


tane theology—in pari linea, the fourth being that of PiusIV. Our 
faith is demanded for “ the whole of the four creeds” alike ; they 
stand or fall together. Now if that only means that “ the Church of 
1887 ” says so, and there is no appeal from her verdict, so be it. But 
if it is permissible to apply to the history of the Creeds the scien- 
tific criticism which, as we are given to understand, has all but 
exploded the Old Testament, and may “for argument’s sake” be 
expected to explode the New, then a sharp line of demarcation 
must be drawn between the fourth and the other three. The Nicene 
Creed is avouched by two Ecumenical Councils of the universal 
Church before East and West were divided; the Apostles’ Creed 
rests indeed on no conciliar authority, but can be traced in sub- 
stance to the Apostolic age and has been received from that day to 
this by the great body of Christians throughout the world; the 
Athanasian dates at latest from the sixth century, and has also been 
received in East and West, with the exception of course of the 
Filioque clause in the East. On the other hand the Creed of Pius 1V. 
dates from the second half of the sixteenth century, and rests, not 
even on the authority of the Tridentine Council—which itself only 
represents at most the Latin Church—but solely on the authority 
of the Pope, who published it two years after the Council was 
dissolved. And the Pope, be it remembered, was not pronounced in- 
fallible till three centuries later, while by a considerable, and much 
the most learned and influential, section of the Western Church 
his infallibility was wholly rejected, No doubt many articles of 
the Creed of Pope Pius only summarize what had long been gene- 
rally believed in East and West alike, and was thrown into 
dogmatic shape a century later in the East at the Synod of 
Bethlehem. But there is one article—and for Mr. Mivart’s 

much the most important of all, for it indicates the one 
and sole authority on which the entire fabric of Christian faith 
reposes—for which no such prescription can be claimed—‘I ac- 
knowledge the Holy Catholic Apostolic and Roman Church for 
the Mother and Mistress of all Churches, and promise and vow 
true obedience to the Roman Pontiff, Successor of Peter and 
Vicar of Christ.” Now the Church of Rome may or may not be 
the mother and mistress of all Churches, but the fact, if it be 
such, is surely an historical one as much as any recorded in the 
Old Testament, which Kuenen and Wellhausen have exploded, or 
those facts recorded in the Apostles’ Creed which Mr. Mivart 
accepts on the authority of the Church, that is of “ its Supreme 
head,” but which since he was a boy of seventeen he has found it 
“ utterly impossible to believe on the evidence of the written word.” 
What we wish to ask then is whether this alleged fact of Roman 
supremacy and Papal infallibility is to be tried at the bar of 
scientific history, as we are told that the facts recorded in the 
Biblical narrative must be tried, and if not, why not? We are 
not saying here what the answer to such an appeal would be. We 
simply desire to point out that a negative reply would involve, on 
Mr. Mivart’s theory, a collapse of the entire fabric of Christian 
belief, and that scholars quite as eminent in their own de 
ment as Kuenen or Wellhausen, and Catholic scholars too, both 
in our own day and in former periods, have replied with a very 
— negative. Such persons on Mr. Mivart’'s theory, if we 
rightly understand him, may continue to be “ Christian theists,” 
whatever be the precise meaning of that term, but they cannot 
ny, profess a belief in Revelation. We ask again, why 
not 
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figure-work of serious importance—a branch of art hitherto little 
encouraged at the Institute—goes far to redeem the insignificance 
of the present exhibition, Yet this feature of interest consists of 
but two pictures from two men who distinguished themselves in 
the last Academy by similar work on a larger scale. Mr. John 
Collier's “ Priestess of Bacchus ” (125) is a nobly conceived figure, 
excellent in expression, and in good relation to its surroundings. 
Mr. Collier's work is becoming less hard and more animated, 
while it is losing none of the — drawing and finely truthful 
modelling which he owes to a long and conscientious study of bis 
art. He is not always successful in imaginative work, because he 
properly refuses to grace natural vision with any embellishment 
that he has not found in his own impressions of the world. When 
he wishes to paint a subject with some poetical feeling—as he 
certainly has Sooo ta this case—his success depends entirely on 
his own oe His respect for nature, his knowledge of the 
figure, and his power of expressing it as he sees it, all prevent 
him irom seeking effect by evasions, or from bolstering up his 
idea with borrowed beauties of treatment. Mr. S. J. Solomon’s 
work may be a little less conscientious than Mr. Collier's, but, in 
return, it is perhaps more boldly carried out. There is some- 
thing very grand and full of savage listlessness in the large 
recumbent figure called “ Remorse” (657). The style is French, 
the colour somewhat shallow, and the idea perhaps superior | 
to the workmanship. Still, the canvas contains passages of very — 
fine modelling, such as the right arm, and the picture is un- 
uestionably a great one. The following—less imposing than | 
the foregoing—are nevertheless amongst the good figure-work :— 
Mr. E. J. Gregory's “ Master Geoffrey Phillips” (372), painted 
in his present vein of colour, but remarkably tine in the freedom 
and softness of the head, more especially about the eyes; Mr. T. 
Graham’s lively and easy portrait of “R. W. Macbeth, ~~, 
(438); Mr. Kennington’s original and effective “ A Modern Sybil” 
(707); Mr. J. J. Shannon's elegant “ Florence” (328); Miss M. 
Drew's mag inted and pleasantly coloured “ Marie” (717) ; 
Mr. Clegg iikineon’s “News” (111), a rich scheme of red, 
with fine effect on the figure; Mr. Cyrus Johnson's charming little 
naked figure “La Péche” (299); and Mr. F. Millet’s carefully 
drawn “ Piping Times of Peace” (454). The President, Mrs. 
Jopling, Mr. P. F. H. Bell, Mr. J. H. Lorimer, Mr. A. Hacker, 
and others send fair work. Mr. S. Forbes, Mr. A. East, Mr. F. 
Cotman, Mr. F. Hind, and Mr. J. Aumonier are all of them 
—— of landscape or landscape with figure, whose excel- 
nt work we cannot so easily forget as to be quite content 
with their contributions to this exhibition. Their pictures may 
look well enough where they are, but not well enough for 
the signatures they bear, and especially Mr. Cotman’s ill-looking 
piece of colour, “Evening by the Willows” (378). We 
should perhaps except Mr. Aumonier’s “ First Snow” (461) ; 
if not charming in colour, it is very fine in style and compo- 
sition, To our mind the best of the landscape is easily picked 
out. Three pictures ag a ed beautiful in colour present 
themselves—namely, Mr. H. Moore’s “ Early Morning off Pen- 
zance ” (13), @ canvas painted in his usual manner, but in a low 
icularly refined tone of blue; Mr. A. E. Emslie’s “ Flight 

of the Swallows” (36), remarkable for the suavity of its colouring, 
the truth and poetic breadth of its effect, and the charming ae 
ness of the figure; Mr. Leslie Thomson’s “A Stream, New 
Forest ” (158), a gem of landscape, true in values, fresh and spark- 
ling in colour, and not unworthy of a place some day beside 
Constable’s work in any public gallery. Amongst noticeable 
contributions we may mention “ Summer-time—South-West 
Wind and Ebb Tide” (718), in which Mr. E. Hayes repeats 
the Copley-Fielding convention with more than his usual 
‘felicity ; “ A Wood in Brittany” (169), good example of Mr. 
Claude Hayes’s frank and broad landscape style; a piece of 
admirably drawn, but rather grim, realism, “ The Last of the 
Blossom” (554), by Mr. John Collier; an “ Autumn” (181), 
with too much of the feeling of Crome, by Mr. R. W. Allan; 
a picturesque rendering of “ An Old Street in Cairo” (532), by 
Mr. J. Farquharson ; a curious and apparently faithful representa- 
ion of “The April Ch Blossom Festival, Osaka, Japan” 
(669), by Mr. F. Dillon; and a pleasant composition, “ The Crown 
of the Hill” 432), by Mr. A. Withers. Messrs. Hollingdale, 
E. Parton, J. Reid, D. Murray, and H. Macallum, send work 
thoroughly characteristic of their various styles. Not the least 
a? numbers of the Catalogue are small sketches, such as 
J. n Barnard’s freshly seen impression of “ Place Saint- 


Sulpice ” 15); Mr. Wimperis’s quietly rich “ Evening” (32); 
and Mr. Waterlow's pleasant sunset, “ Going to the Well “Go 
Good work in flower-painting comes from Mr. H. Dalziel, Mrs. 


Rose Marshall, and one or two others, Apparently strong land- 
scape, by Messrs. Aborn, G. D, Giles, Estall, and C, Eyles, is hung 


too high to be really seen. 


A MATINEE OF HAMLET. 


T was curious to note at the Gaiety Theatre on Wednesda 

last that a large portion of the audience came armed wi 
books of the play, and followed attentively one of the most singu- 
lar performances of Hamlet we have ever witnessed. Mr. Arthur 


Kynnersley made his first a nce, we believe, on any stage in 
the part of the Prince of Denmark. It would be uncharitable, 


indeed, to point out the many defects of his reading, which was 
very monotonous. It was a miracle that one so inexperienced 
should have been able to go through the play without a 
what is termed “guyed”; but he has been admirably trai 

in stage-craft, walks well, and his gestures were generally elegant, 


| Beyond this all we can say is that possibly the knowledge which 


he has acquired will be eventually of use to him, if he continues 
upon the stage. The rest of the cast was worthy of all praise, 
It is a long time since such a Polonius as that of Mr. Vollaire has 
been seen in London. Some among the audience tye remem~- 
bered that this veteran actor played the part with Charles Kean 
many a long year ago, It was a treat to listen to his delicate 
ewphasizing of the speech of advice to Laertes and to his polished 
elocution throughout. Another pleasant surprise was the King 
of Mr. William Rignold, who was most impressive, and in the 
speech in which the King accuses himself he roused the house to 
great enthusiasm by the intensity and variety of his delivery. Mr. 
Fernandez was, of course, an imposing Ghost, Mr. Yorke Stephens 
a good Laertes, and Mr. Arthur Wellesley an excellent Horatio, 
Miss Angela Fenton gave a new and as we think the right reading 
of the part of Hamlet’s mother. It was a charming performance. 
Miss Houliston, one of the most retined and delicate actresses now 
upon the stage, as Ophelia was throughout charming. Her mad 
scene, which was full of novel and highly poetic “ business,” would 
have been nearly perfect had it been acted with a little less 
deliberation. Both these ladies have evidently studied in a good 
school. A word of praise is due to Miss Ethel Verne for hes 
really excellent reading of the part of the Player Queen. 


QUACK MEDICINES. 
Ix. 
Moruer Sercet’s Syrup. Mrs. Wixstow’s Soorurne Syrvp. 
Goprrey’s Corp1AL, &c. 


“ Bu for old Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup,” writes a grateful 

patient, “ the grass would now be growing over my grave.” 
We ought not perhaps to doubt the genuineness of this poetical 
testimonial, for the gentleman who gives it “ belongs to one of the 
oldest and most respected families in the beautiful village of ——, 
and his personal character is attested by the doctor of the parish, 
besides other excellent names.” ‘The testimonial purports to be a 
quotation from the “ Editorial Columns of the Doncaster Reporter, 
July 6, 1887.” We learn that diseases of the liver, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, sick headache, gravel, stone, and diseases of the skin 
are all successfully treated by the Curative Syrup. 

For once in a way a benefactor to humanity comes out into 
light. We read that old Mother Seigel lived near Berlin. Her 
skin was “ marvellously white and pure and smooth, and although 
sixty-tive years of age, she told me she attributed the ivory-like 
and elastic whiteness of her skin to the occasional use of the 
syrup.” What the “elastic whiteness ” may mean we must confess 
we are at a loss todetermine. ‘Then, too, we are gravely informed 
that, “ if there were anything in the least harmful in this medicine, 
enough has been sold of it in the last ten years to depopulate 
the kingdom, and it would a | ago have been suppressed and 
driven out of the market.” e must confess that we are far 
from being so The medicine in question pays duty, 
it bears the Government stamp, and as long as this is the case 
there is not much chance of its suppression. Anyhow, it is a 
large source of revenue; and, after all, that appears to be the only 
consideration that troubles the powers that be. 

We are told that Mother Seigel’s Syrup is “ a charmi 
me-up”; and in one sense this is not to be doubted. 
read that :— 

“TO PROTECT THE PUBLIC FROM FRAUD, the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue have consented to engrave the words ‘A. J. WHITE, 
LIMITED,’ on all the stamps furnished to us.” 

Now for the secret. Aloes is the active principle in the form of 
the compound decoction, which is combined with borax; cap- 
sicum, gentian, oil of sassafras, oil of winte n, and treacle, to 
flavour it; dandelion, and rectified spirit. Now we understand 
the “ charming pick-me-up.” Aloes, borax, and dandelion in the 


pick- 
we 


charming Fang e know from the little book what these 
common will. cure when thus combined. What valuable 
drugs aloes, , and dandelion must be! or does the virtue lie 


in the “charming pick-me-up ”P But, then, if it had not been 
for “Old Mother Seigel’s Curative por “the grass would 
have been growing over the grave” of poor lawyer's clerk, 
the “young man who belongs to one of the oldest and most 

families in the beautiful village of” &c. Many are the 
touching stories of wives’ devotion; but there is one heroine 
worthy of remembrance by all grateful husbands. We mean the 
woman who sold her sick husband's trousers and 


ht the 
bottle of “ Mother Seigel’s Syrup” with the proceeds. Needless 
to add that the bottle containing aloes, borax, dandelion, and the 
} 


pick-me-up ” saved his life. 

Bacon, in his Advancement of 
the weakness and credulity of men is such, as they will often 
eo mountebank or witch before a learned physician.” ld 

other Seigel with her “skin of elastic whiteness” would have 
stood a poor chance, we fear, with Sir Rupert Murgatroyd, who, we 
know, employed his leisure in the persecution of witches. There 
is no middle course. We must either accept the vis medicatri# 


ing, says:—“ Nay, we see 
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nature or Mother Seigel, knowing as we do the composition of her 


p. 
Wrnstow's Soortatne Syrup, &c.—At page 202 of 
Murrell’s Poisons we find the following :—“ The preparations sold 
ander this name (Soothing Syrup) usually contain opium. Y 
to be the cause of death of 150,000 children every year.” 

Mrs. Wrxstow’s Soornine Syrup, the same author tells us, 
contains “ Morphia with essence of anise and syrup of balsam of 
tolu.” It may be said that opium and its compounds act as a 

ison upon young infants. But Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, 
Mother's Friend, Black Drop, Elixir, Dalby’s Car- 
minative, and their like, are habitually given to young infants 
in this country—not as medicines, but simply as stupefacients. 
Dr. Murrell, speaking of Godfrey's Cordial, states “that it is said 
to be a mixture of treacle, sassafras, and laudanum.” It contains 
half a grain of opium in the ounce, In five years fifty-six deaths 
from this compound were recorded. “ The fatal dose for an infant 
is about a teaspoonful.” 

NepentHE “is said to consist of purified extract of opium, 
citrate of morphia, and grape-sugar mixed with sherry. It is 
probably about the same medicinal strength as laudanum. 

Moruer’s Friesp.—* This is a soothing syrup extensively 
used in some parts of the country. It is eminently adapted for 
increasing the infant mortality of the neighbourhood. Eight or 
ten drops usually answers the purpose, the child dying speedily 
with all the symptoms of opium-poisoning. The jury generally 
return a verdict of Accidental Death, and mildly censure the 
chemist or patent-medicine-vendor from whom it was bought.” 

Darsy’s CaRMINATIVE is composed (according to high autho- 
rity) of carbonate of magnesia, oil of peppermint, anise and nut- 
meg to flavour, /audanum, tincture of a-safcetida and spirit of 
pennyroyal, tincture of castor and compound tincture of castor, 
and peppermint water. Death has been caused from forty drops 
given to an infant. 

Brack Drop is “an old-fashioned preparation of opium, said 
to be three or four times as strong as laudanum.” 

Barriey’s Sotvution (generally only used by medical men) is 
fifty per cent. stronger than /audanum., 

These preparations (except the last) are freely advertised to 
* mothers robbed of their rest.” Their extensive use results in 
a vast infantile mortality. Dr. Thomas Stevenson states that 
“there is no doubt that great numbers of infants perish every 
year in this country through the improper use of quack remedies 
containing opium.” 

Dr. Hubbard concludes his article on “ Patent Medicines” with 
this complaint :—“ The nature of articles to which Government 
stamps are affixed have, or at least presumably have, the cogni- 
zance and sanction of the Legislature. Many of these medicines, 
though composed of the most potent poisons of the Pharma- 
copeeia, are sold indiscriminately to the public from grocery and 
provision stores. They are constantly proving pitfalls to robust 
adults as well as to tender infants.” This fact cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the minds of our legislators. 

hese things are poisons. They should be sold as such, and 
not as quack, or proprietary, medicines, but labelled for what they 
are, and their use, save under medical advice, prohibited. 

Even medimval governments did not permit the sale of “ Aqua 
Tofana,” and the good old lady its inventor had a rough time of 
it. Poisoning used to be petty treason in England, and was 
punished by boiling to death. The Pharmacy Act of 1868 was a 
step in the right direction ; but “when,” to quote Dr. Hubbard, 
“deaths ensue as a consequence of overdoses of those secret com- 
pounds and mysterious mixtures of drugs, the potency and dangerous 
nature of many of which are well known, and ow/y known, to the 
proprietors and compounders of them, and which are advertised, 
not in their technical names, but under ficfitious designations, such 
deaths can hardly come within the definition of ‘circumspection’ 
and ‘ moderation,’ nor, I submit, can they justly be the subject of 
such facile verdicts as ‘ misadventures’ or excusable homicides.” 

We read in the proceedings of the House of Commons some 
years ago that “Mr. Warton called attention to the subject of 
patent medicines, and urged the desirability of placing restric- 
tions on the sale of patent medicires of a poisonous character. 
He maintained that the Government stamp affixed to patent 
medicines was often taken by ignorant people as a Govern- 
ment guarantee of the led specifics. It was a curious 
thing that by the Act of Parliament the rights of quacks were 
reserved ; for by the Pharmacy Act patent medicines were 
exempted from the provisions in respect to poisons. There were, 
however, many cases in which chloral and other things of the sort 
had proved fatal. He suggested that the Government stamp 
should set forth that the duty was levied for fiscal purposes, but 
was not to be taken as a guarantee of the contents. Dr. 
Farquharson thought the hon. member for Bridport had done 
oy service in bringing the question forward, and agreed with 

im that some mode should be adopted for preventing the 
Government stamp being accepted as a guarantee of the medicines, 
Mr. Hibbert agreed that the question was an important one, and 
sympathized tully with the hon. member for Bridport. le could 
not promise anything on behalf of the Government; but he hoped 
that they would consider the question, and introduce a better system 
than that which obtained at present.” Are they still considering 
the question? Is it not time that the “ better system” were in- 
troduced? Or are the infants to go on dying, and the juries to 
continue to return verdicts of misadventure? This is a matter 


that should be decided with the least possible delay. The present 
state of affairs is absolutely 

Mr. Jas. H. Stedman writes to point out that there was an 
accidental confusion (in Saturday Review, November 19, p. 700) 
between “ Steedman’s Soothing Powders ” and “ Stedman’s Teeth- 
ing Powders,” and that the latter do not contain opium or morphia 
in any form. The quotation from Dr. Hassall does not apply to 
Steedman’s Soothing Powders, 


— 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


A SMOOTH rendering of Moliére’s Tartufe atoned for the 
very indifferent performance of Alexandre Dumas’s Demi- 
Monde, of which the least said the better. Tartufe is to the 
French stage what Hamlet is to our own. Every legitimate actor 
is supposed to know all the traditions necessary for a complete 
rendering of this masterpiece ; therefore it was not surprising that 
M. Febvre should have given at least a scholarly representation 
of the arch-impostor. He looks Tartufe to the life, as Dorine 
describes him, but he never seemed to be sufficiently in earnest ; for, 
however greata rascal Tartufe may be, he is evidently aman of a very 
active mind, and therefore, above all things, earnest, even in his 
wickedness. Playing as he is a double part, every word he utters 
is weighed, and he must be constantly on his guard. This sense 
of uneasiness was singularly neglected by M. Febvre, whose cant- 
ing speeches also lose much of their importance by the strained 
manrer in which he delivers them. His acting, however, in the 
first love scene with Elmire was excellent, and it would be 
difficult to surpass the honeyed manner in which he justifies 
vice, so long as it is unaccompanied by scandal. He gave a 
world of meaning to the line “ Et c'est en nous qu'on trouve, 
acceptant notre coeur, de l'amour, sans scandale.” In the im- 
mortal scene of the fourth act, in which Elmire pretends to love 
Tartufe, in order to convince her husband, who is hidden under 
the table, of her innocence, M. Febvre is disappointing; but in 
the last act the little he has to do was really great. The few 
words which Tartufe utters when /’Zrempt informs him that the 
prison which he had intended for Orgon is awaiting himself— 
“ Pourquoi donc la prison? "—were uttered with mingled accents 
of doubt, surprise, and despair; and Tartufe’s glare of hatred 
as he from the stage is not likely to be a by 
those who noted it. Mme. Devoyod, who possesses all the tra- 
ditions of the Théatre Frangais, played Mme. Pernelle excellently, 
If she had not been so very loud-toned, Mme. Lefébre’s Dorine 
in too high a key, and thereby deprived t of its joyous - 
nature, which is one of its chief wonctions. The Elnure of _ 
de Sévry was stately, and the Mariane of Mme. Dangeville, as 
Moliére intended it should be, insipid toa d . M. Danjou as 
Cléante must not be forgotten, for he delivered forcibly the 
famous speech which so well describes the difference between a 
really pious man and a hypocrite, 


REVIEWS. 


LOCRINE* 


- HE story of Mr. Swinburne’s new play—in title following one 
-A of the pseudo-Shakspearian dramas—is thus told (in a slightly 
abbreviated paraphrase irom Geoffrey of Monmouth) by John 
Milton, on whose words it is generally unwise to attempt to 
improve :—*“ His [Brutus’s] three sons, Locrine, Albanact, and 
Camber, divided the land by consent. Locrine had the middle 
part, Loegria ; Camber Cambria, now Wales; Albanact, 
Albania or Scotland. But he in the end by Humber, King of 
the Hunds, who with a fleet invaded the land, was slain in fight, 
and his people drove back into Loegria. Locrine and his brother 
go out against Humber, who now marching onward was by them 
defeated, and in a river drowned, which to this day retains his 
name. Among the spoils of his camp and navy were found certain 
young maids, and Kstrildis among the rest, passing fair, the 
daughter of a king in Germany; from whence Humber, as he 
went wasting the sea-coast, had led her captive; whom Locrine, 
though before contracted to the daughter of Corineus, resolyes to 
marry. But being faced and threatened by Corineus, whose 
authority and power he feared, Guendolen the daughter he yields 
to marry, but in secret loves the other; and ofttimes retiring, as 
to some private sacrifice, through vaults and made under- 
ground, and some years thus enjoying her, had by her a daughter, 
equally fair, whose name was Sabra. But when once his fear was 
otf by the death of Corineus, not content with secret enjoyment, 
divorcing Guendolen he makes Estrildis now his queen. Guendolen, 
all in a rage, departs into Cornwall, where Madan, the son she 
had by Locrine, was hitherto brought up by Corineus, his grand- 
father. And —_— an army of her father’s friends and sub- 
jects, gives battle to her husband by the river Sture; wherein 
Locrine, shot with an arrow, ends his life, But not so ends the 
fury of Guendolen; for Estrildis and her daughter Sabra she 
throws into a river; and, to leave a monument of wrongs, pro- 
claims that the stream be thenceforth called after the damsel’s 


* Locrine. By A.C. Swinburne. London: Chatto & Windus. 188% 
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name; which by length of time is changed now to Sabrina or 
Severn.” 

Milton's prose works are (more’s the pity) so little read now, 
that possibly this passage may be unfamiliar to many who know 
the famous reference in brief to Sabrina’s fate which ushers in 
one of the most exquisite passages of Comus. Mr. Swinburne has 
altered a little upon Geoffrey and Milton, but not more than 
reason—dramatic reason. In his argument there is no wilful 
divorce of Guendolen, who, on the contrary, learns her husband's 
unfaithfulness (which in the drama succeeds, not — the 
marriage) first by some unknown means, then by the treason of 
Camber, who has forced the truth from Debon, an amiable but 
effete old Chamberlain. Madan is sent to conquer Cornwall, 
instead of being brought up there, and Estrildis, or Estrild, and 
her daughter, instead of lurking in uncomfortable cellars like 
mushrooms, are concealed on the banks of the Lea. Finally, 
Estrild escapes Guendolen’s vengeance by stabbing herself with her 
dying husband-lover’s sword, while Sabrina, instead of being flung 
into the river, plunges in (as in Milton’s Comus reference) for 
refuge. Except for information's sake, these things, which are all, 
to any one who considers them, obvious dramatic improvements, 
need very little notice. 

The play founded on them is, we think, the best composition in 
dramatic form that Mr. Swinburne has yet executed. It has not 
the marvellous lyrics of Atalanta, but that is its single inferiority 
even to that forerunner, while, as compared with the impossible 
length of Bothwell and the purely exotic form of Erechtheus, 
it has to be ranked far higher than either. It is true that. 
it is still, at any rate for audiences as now composed, hardiy | 
an acting play, and that Mr. Swinburne’s learned sock still — 
shows itself in some ways a little too learned and a little too | 
little spontaneous. His speeches are sometimes too long, «nd | 
his phrase is sometimes too involved; his curious fancy for | 
stichomuthia, or cat-and-puss dialogue, still appears, and there may — 
be some who hold that he has lost more than he has gained by his 
daring and, in a way, very successful experiment of reverting to | 
rhymed dialogue. For the factisthat the rhymed dialogue of Locrine | 
is as far as can possibly be from the rhymed dialogue of the charac- 
teristic heroic play. Very rarely indeed are there any couplets of 

Dryden's mould, and the most Drydenish we can find is differen- 
tiated from Dryden by Mr. Swinburne’s characteristic use of the 
tribrach. It is this:— 

That liar and traitor and changeling he should be 

Who, though | bare him, was begot by thee. 
The second line glorious John would have signed with pleasure, 
hardly the first. But, as a rule, the rhythm is rather that of the 
pre-Shakspearian rhymesters, much improved of course, and 
charged with a double and treble portion of enjambement or over- 
lapping, so that in reading the longer speeches the rhyme hardly 
sounds to the ear at all, so completely is the balance of emphasis 
thrown from the ends to the centres of the line. It thus makes a 
fine dramatic medium occasionally; but perhaps it was hardly 
worth the trouble. 

We have now exhausted, as we like to do in such cases, all 
doubts that we have even to hint, and dislikes that demand even 
hesitating expression, and the rest may be almost (what the 
wicked say that authors will alone tolerate) unmixed praise. In 
the first place, Mr. Swinburne has given here a clearer and more 
various proof of his conception of dramatic character than he has 
yet done—though he has gone near to. success even there before 
now, especially in Mary Beaton. Here there is not one good 
character only, but many. Locrine, as conceived here, is a new 
character on the stage, but a perfectly true one. His wife thus 
describes him in what is certainly one of the best short passages of 
the play :— 

Thy speech is sweet : thine eves are flowers that shine : 
If ever siren bare a son, Locrine, 

To reign in some green island, and bear sway 

On shores more shining than the front of day, 

And cliffs whose brightness dulls the moruing’s brow, 
That son of sorceries and of seas art thou. 

He is not in any sense an unkind husband; he is scarcely —unless 

liking some one else better than his wife constitutes unfaithful- 

ness per se—an unfaithful one. He could not be cruel, or un- 
grateful, or forgetful of old kindness. He is not even a mere 
easy-going rake, but only an amiable and chivalrous polygamist, 
with a wife who does not understand polygamy. Guendolen is 
not so original; for she has, among other resemblances, something 
of Clytemnestra and a strong strain of the tremendous heroine of 
what some have held to be the greatest of French tragedies, the 

Cléopatre of Corneille’s Rodogune. But her implacable and yet 

mutlled jealousy is admirably managed. The treacherous Camber ; 

the feeble Debon; Madan, a blunt young warrior, turned by his 
mother’s pleading of her wrongs into a rebel and a_parricide, are 
more commonplace, but well carried out. The child Sabrina—for 

Mr. Swinburne has wisely antedated the more euphonious form— 

is a pleasing child enough, though children are generally rather 

bores in tragedy. We have more dubiety about Estrild (which 
is not quite so pretty as Estrildis); no doubt she is very difficult. 

Any tiro can draw a wronged and suffering wife, a passionate and 

amatorious, or amatricious, paramour. But when the wife has to 

be proud, and passionate, and unamiable, and the mistress gentle, 
loving, and faithful; when she has, moreover, to double the part 
of mistress and mother, the thing is not easy at all. Mr. 
Swinburne, in one of his earliest ventures, in Rosamond, tried 
something like this, though without the maternal complication ; 


he has in Estrild attempted the more difficult variety, and, if he 
has not made quite such a distinct success as Locrine or Guendolen, 
he has certainly not failed. 
With these merits of character, with an interesting, if not very 
eventful, story, and with one great advantage over his former 
ieces to be mentioned presently, it is not wonderful that Mr. 
Swinburne should have gone beyond himself. This last advantage 
is that, though he has not quite conquered the fatal flow of words 
and verse which so often dilutes the wine of his poetry, he has 
kept it, much more than usually, within bounds, If the couplet 
has done this for him, well fare the iy es 
But let us give instances. Here is Estrild to Sabrina of the 
sea :— 
Far from here awa 
It lies beyond the wide waste water's boun 
‘That clasps with bitter waves this sweet land round. 
Thou hast seen the great sea never, nor canst dream 
How fairer far than earth’s most lordly stream 
It rolls its royal waters here and there, 
Most glorious born of all things anywhere, 
Most fateful and most godlike ; fit to make 
Men love life better for the sweet sight’s sake 
And le-s fear death if death for them should be 
Shrined in the sacred splendours of the sea 
As God in heaven’s mid mystery. 
And here the final speech of Guendolen, satiated and half- 
repentant :— 
The gods are wise who lead us—now to smite, 
And now to spare: we dwell but in their sight 
And work but what their will is. What hath been 
Is past. Buc these, that once were king and queen, 
The sun, that feeds on death, shall not consume 
Naked. Not I would sunder tomb from tomb 
Of these twain foes of mine, in death made one— 
1, that when darkness hides me from the sun 
Shall sleep alone, with none to rest by me. 
But thou—this one time more I look on thee— 
Fair face, brave hand, weak heart that wast not mine— 
Sleep sound—and God be good to thee, Locrine. 
I was not. She was fair as heaven in spring 
Whom thou didst love indeed. Sleep, queen and king, 
Forgiven ; and if—God knows—being dead, ye live, 
And keep remembrance yet of me—forgive. 


We shall be surprised if any one denies that this is noble poetry; 
but, if any one does, we shall know that he does not know what 


noble poetry is. 


NOVELS AND TALES.* 


ORK s0 vigorous and keen as much of My Trivial Life and 
Misfortune is not often found in a first book. It seemed a 
real outpouring of passionate experience, and its effect was lasting 
as well as poignant. It was a remarkable performance, and it 
gave earnest of more remarkable to come. In Tour Nellie the 
promise has been only in part fulfilled. It is evident that the 
author is a woman of decided talent, but it is also evident that she 
is a literary egotist of the first water. Another view is possible, of 
course—that she isa born amateur, and knows not what to do 
with her material. But it is a fact that makes against this theory 
with fatal force and directness that for quite long periods of time 
her handling is simply masterly, and that now and then she 
renders her effects with a sobriety of means and an insight into 
essentials which lift her work to the high levels of art. fe seems 
safer, therefore, and at the same time more just, to count her one 
of those who sin, not in ignorance, but wilfully and of malice pre- 
pense. One reads her with a certain pleasure always, for she is 
nothing if not uncommonly clever; but one reads her, too, with a 
very distinct impression that not the least determined of her ad- 
mirers is herself. She has a dangerous turn for satire and the 
“ ironical presentation”; she believes—and perhaps she is not far 
wrong—that she excels in both; and through page after page, 
through chapter after chapter, she is found giving way (usually 
not in the right place) to the desperate delights of saying cutting 
things and making brilliant generalizations, The results of these 
spiritual excesses are mostly amusing and good; but they would 
be a hundred times better in the author’s commonplace-book than 
where they are. Talzac and Thackeray indulged in the same 
agreeable form of selfishness; but there are those who believe 
that their work is none the better and their example is none 
the more respectable for that. In any case they are Balzac and 
Thackeray, and what one asks of their successors is assured] 
not the deliberate imitation of that part of their work whic 
is essentially personal and peculiar. Now to the author of 
Poor Nellie the art of fiction appears to resolve itself in great 
measure into the trick of stopping at every odd moment to show 
how well she knows her characters, and communicate to her 
readers the reflections with which the consideration of their 
y sees and defects has inspired her. One consequence is that 
oor Nellie is at least a volume too long; another, that it pro- 
duces that mixed impression—of content and discontent, of ad- 
miration and t, of “How very good!” and “Is it 
sible? "—which is reserved for crude and imperfect art. Yet 
another—and this is perhaps the most serious—is that the general 


* Poor Nellie. By the Author of “My Trivial Life and Mish “4 
3 vols. London: William Blackwood. 1887. 
Dead Man's Rock. By “Q.” London: Cassell & Co. 1887. 
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effect of continual parading of the author's personality as that of 
a woman undeniably very clever and as undeniably very bitter is, 
in the long run, one of spitefulness and—the association is inevit- 
able—of positive unveracity. It is false art for a writer to show 
that he hates his creations; he must be dispassionate, or we 
cease to —— his conclusions. They may be right, of course; 
but we must have better assurance than Bardolph’s. We believe 
in Iago (to take a case in point) pretty much as we believe in 
Hamlet; but the reason is that the master of us all was too great 
an artist in humanity to be intolerant of any one of his creations. 
In the same way, we believe as completely as may be in the 
heroine of Poor Nellie; but we have doubts, and ‘more than 
doubts, about Clara Newsham, the heroine’s mother. The one is 
considered with sympathy and understanding, and is handled 
without disgust, disdain, resentment, any kind of passion; while 
Clara, on the other hand, is set before us with such inveterate 
constancy in the light of her author’s amused contempt, her 
sardonic and implacable good humour, that we end, not only by 
finding her a bore, but by declining to accept as possible the heroic 
infamy—admirably invented and more admirably told—which 
completes success for her, and sets her high above disaster for 
the rest of her career. In My Trivial Life, the form of which is 
autobiographical, these qualities of brilliant irrelevance and intem- 

te acuteness were felt to be not inappropriate; they served, 
indeed, to heighten the illusion and increase the effect. In Poor 
Nellie, which is a piece of narrative in the third person, the case 
is altogether the reverse. It might and should have been a great 
book; and in the strictest sense it is barely a good one. Itis rich 
in the very stuff of commonplace tragedy ; and it presents the appear- 
ance of an overgrown and rather halting satire on the Abstract 
Matchmaking Mamma. 

Clara Newsham is the most elaborate of the author's failures ; 
but she is far from being the only one. Her husband, Thomas 
Newsham, is the vaguest, the loosest sort of caricature ; her father, 
the Bishop, scarce begins to be at all; her son, Rockhurst, and her 
daughter, Sylvia, are equally without form and void. The 
daughter, Adela, on the other hand, is a capital creation; and the 
two young men of the story, George and Charles, are studies of no 
common merit. Better than all these is Admiral Crofton, whose 
manly sweetness and simplicity are beautifully apprehended and as 
beautifully conveyed. But the triumph of the book is poor Nellie 
herself. Alike in the early and the later scenes her presentation 
is faultless. She begins as a pleasant, commonplace girl, weak to 
a degree, and withal a trifle sensual ; but amiable, full of tender- 
ness, capable of real love. So the author conceives her; and so— 
when she is not en in explaining and insisting on the merits 
of her dearest Clara Newsham, she contrives to make us see her. 
Then, so delicately as to seem the most natural thing in the world 
—then comes the change. Nellie is married, becomes a mother, 
and is for some time happy; and for a while we lose sight of 
her. Her husband, who is a soldier, goes to India, and stays 
there for five or six years alone; and it is at his home-coming 
that her story is resumed. She has developed into a drawing- 
room drunkard, and what is left to her of life is only a space 
of mi and shame. The material is dreadful; but the author 
has handled it with the tact and assurance of genius. Not before 
that we know of has the mental conditicn of the female drunkard 
—the mania of vile suspicion and dark and impure iilusions which 
is a consequence of alcoholic excess in women—been as an 
element in fiction; not elsewhere that we can recall has it been 
treated with such strength and keenness of insight, and such 
admirable directness and sobriety of touch. The picture is so 
daring so discreet, so vivid yet so natural, so novel yet so 
convincing, as to seem unique. Its effect is little short of ap- 
palling. We put. down the book with the reflection that here, 
if she will but deign to go to school and learn her art, if she will 
but try to prefer her art to her pastime—here is really a new 
novelist. The conclusion has been arrived at elsewhere; but we 
do not hesitate to subscribe to it. The person responsible for Clara 
Newsham has a vast deal to learn and unlearn; but the person 
who has given us poor Nellie is capable of almost anything. 

“Q,” the pseudonymous author of Dead Man's Rock, is clever, 
he has ideas, and he has a great capacity for “picturesque” 
writing. He begins well; he goes on for some time as well as he 
has ; now and then one gets a real thrill as one reads; 
good notes of invention are touched in with adroitness and force ; 
there is a new and admirable villain; there is a first-rate sea song 
of a rattling ruffianly kind. These things are in the first 
The second, if of less equal merit, contains some things as s.riking 
and attractive. 

It is only now and then that illustrations are anything, as has 
been said, but so many “disappointments in two dimensions.” 
We prefer our own ideas of Hamlet, Don Quixote, Sophia Western, 
and the rest to anybody else's; it is odds but we bitterly resent 
the fact of their realization, and decline to have anything to do 
with the edition in which it is attempted. It must be owned 
that Mr. Hole in this of his task has. been not altogether 
successful. His Alan Breck, for instance, will commend himself, 
or we are greatly mistaken, to nobody with eyes; he is nowhere 
good, and he is worst of all in the scene inthe Roundhouse, the 
scene of the Song of the Sword. In the matter of his David 
Balfour Mr. Hole is more happily inspired. He has given him, 
as nearly as he could, the face and figure of his author; and 
the result is a certain suggestion of reality throughout. His 
idea of the Blind Catechist is ; and in more than one of the 

bjects pure and sim the toast at Cluny’s, for in- 


stance, and the conference between Riach and Horeason over 
David Balfour's body—he has succeeded excellently well. But 
it is in his illustrations of the larger and more general inci- 
dents and of the great landscape interest in the book that he is 
seen to best advantage. In these he approves himself the possessor 
of what in these days is singularly rare—a genuine gift of romantic 
presentation. Nothing could be more vivid and forcible than his 

icture of the first appearance of Alan Breck, in which the dark 

ulk of the ship is seen looming out of the lighter darkness of the 
fog in the way that takes the imagination as by storm. As for the 
landscapes, they are little masterpieces of their kind, romantic both 
in line and in sentiment, and with an atmospheric quality—a sug- 
gestion of air and light and weather—which shows in spite of 
the hard-mouthed and timber-headed style of the engraving, and 
proves their right to exist as works of art. In one or two the 
effect of the original is rendered fairly well; but, to our mind, 
the most of them would have come better “ by process,” 


ANCIENT CROSSES OF DARTMOOR.* 


M°8 has of late years been written about Dartmoor, in the 

columns of this Keview, in the Western Antiquary, in 
the Proceedings of * the Devonshire Association,” and eisewhere, 
so that itis now by no means the terra incognita that it was 
a few years ago to the general public. Dartmoor is a region by 
itself, there is nothing very like it to our knowledge ; its situation, 
a high granite-covered waste rising almost abruptly out of the 
rich pastures and corn-fields of the fair county of Devon, and ex- 
tending for 350 square miles; its inaccessibility, owing to the 
roughness of the country and the numerous and dangerous bogs; 
the scarcity of the marks of the presence of contemporaneous 
man; the fact that contemporaneous wan, when he is found, 
belongs, or did a short time sgo belong, to a race of his own— 
namely, the Moorman—and that he had strange customs, and spoke 
what may be almost called a language of his own; the occurrence 
almost in profusion of the works of races of men who have 
vanished and who have leit no other trace behind them—* the old 
men,” according to the Moorman’s language; the fine shapes and 
colours of the granite tors, the lovely rivers, the romantic dells, 
even the dangerous bogs, have made the Forest, as it is called, 
of Dartmoor an interesting region. ‘here is always poetry 
about a swiftly-flowing river, one pictures to oneself the “ haunt 
of coot and bern” irom whence it eowes, and would like to 
visit that haunt if it were not too much trouble. Every valley 
on Dartmoor bas its stream, flowing in a bed choked with 
granite boulders. The rocks make tine pools, from which 
the water escapes in endless picturesque fails, stickles, and 
eddies. Almost all the principal rivers of Devon rise on Dart- 
moor, and for the most part within a few miles of one another. 
The Lavy, which passes ‘Tavistock; the Plym, which gives its 
name to Plymouth; the Erme, which runs beneath Ivybridge, 
so well known in Turner's landscape; the Kast and West Dart, 
which together flow into the sea at Dartmouth; the Teign, 
which flows to ‘Teignmouth; the Taw and the Torridge, which 
take a northerly course and find their outlet in the Bristol 
Channel, all rise in the morasses of the Moor. Dartmoor, too, 
has a literature of its own. Much poetry has been written about 
it. The poems of Carington, of Capern, and of John King are 
well known to Devonshire men. The results of various perambu- 
lations have been published, from one which took place in 1240 
to the more recent and elaborate one of Mr. Rowe. Hut circles 
abound; tolmens, menhirs, and kistvaens are not uncommon; the 
remains of the tin-streamers’ works are seen everywhere, ‘These 
all belong to “the old men”; but, besides what can be seen 
by daylight, pixies are known to dance in rings on the green- 
sward by night, and to beguile distressed waytfarers from their 
paths. Jack-o'-lanterns haunt the bogs, and it is almost need- 
tess to say that a spectral pack of hounds hunts the waste. Dart- 
moor, in short, is,ws such a region should be, steeped in legend 
apd romance. 

The granite crosses, which form the subject of Mr. Crossing’s 
book, belong altogether to a different time and to a different race 
of men from those known as “ the old men”; but they have not 
escaped being made the subject of legend. ‘hese crosses, which 
stand from six to seven feet high, are numerous on the southern 
part of the Moor. Mr, Crossing mentions twenty-five in that 
district ; but we believe there is not a single one to be found on 
the extensive waste between the Tavistock and Exeter road and the 
neighbourhood of Okehampton. Of the twenty-five a good many 
are not now upright ; several have been broken or removed, and 
parts of them used to make walls or gate-posts. These crosses are 
(to use an expression not very accurate, but sufficient for our pre- 
sent purpose) monkish, and are to be explained by the fact that 
three considerable monasteries existed cluse to the borders of the 
Moor—namely, Tavistock and Buckland Abbeys on the west side, 
and Buckiast Abbey on the east. It would not be necessary to 
cross Dartmoor to get from Tavistock to Buckland, but in getting 
from either of these abbeys to Buckfast a way across the Moor 
would save a very great distance. Even in these days there are 
comparatively few people who can find a safe track across these 
wilds on horseback, and there are men who pride themselves and 
who receive a certain amount of local consideration from their 
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know: of the pathways which may safely be trodden = 
horse. ing the importance of keeping up communication 

tween these abbeys, and the utility to traders and the inhabitants 
of the district generally of s defined path which would be a short 
cut from west to east, and vice versd, there is little doubt that 
these crosses were, in the first instance, erected to mark a path- 
way, although some of them are now, and have undoubtedly for 
a long period of time been, used as boundary stones. Whether 
those which now serve this purpose have heen removed from their 
original site, or whether the way-cross has been regarded as a 
convenient pattern for the landmark, it is impossible to say. 
There is now a well-marked pathway across the Moor—which is, 
however, lost both at the eastern and western ends—known as the 
Abbot’s Way. There are several crosses at intervals on this path, 
but hardly enough existing at present to mark it clearly. It is, 
however, to be remarked that on a down within a short distance 
of Tavistock there is a cross, and another about two miles further 
on the Moor in a direct line nearly eastward. It is not a very 
extravagant supposition that these crosses marked the beginning 
of the Abbot's Way on the Tavistock side. Many crosses 
which are known to have existed, from mention of them by 
name in the records of the Moor by persons who have seen 
them, have disappeared. If a cross were overturned into the 
boggy lands through which the necessarily devious pathways lead 
it would very soon be entirely lost to view, and it may be that 
crosses which marked the lost portion of the Abbot’s Way now lie 
buried not far from their original site. The destruction of the 
crosses is in @ great measure to be accounted for by the firm belief 
of the Moor people that they mark a place of death—a murder is 
preferred—and many have been overturned, and their sites 
ransacked, in the hope of finding treasure underneath. The fact 
that a cross was erected on a tomb in a very wild part of the Moor 
may perhaps be accountable for this belief. Here legend inter- 
feres, and it is not easy to separate what is legendary from what 
is true. Risdon, whose survey of Dartmoor was completed in 
1630, speaks of the “tradition of Childe the Hunter,” and 
describes the position of his tomb; a cross was upon it in 1812, 
as we find from the notes to Mr. Carington’s poems. Mr. Crossing 
has found a kistvaen at the spot, so that there is little doubt 
about the tomb, but the cross kas gone. The legend of Childe, as 


far as we know, is not a version of either a Northern or Eastern - 


tale. He is said to have been overtaken by a snowstorm, and to 
have killed and disembowelled his horse, and got inside it to keep 
himself warm. It seems odd that Childe, who was a hunter, 
should not have known that a live horse would be much more 
likely to keep him warm than a dead one ; but the story is in itself 
so improbable that it is likely that there is some foundation for it. 

Fortunately there is one cross upon the Moor of which something 
definite is known, for it is mentioned by name in a deed of Amicia, 
Countess of Devon, confirming a grant of lands to the Abbey of 
Buckland. The date of this deed, however, is not given by Mr. 
Crossing, but it must have been before 1280, The cross is, how- 
ever, also mentioned by name in the perambulation of 1240; it 
was therefore standing at that date, and was used as a boundary 
mark, It is one of the crosses on the Abbot’s Way. Here, 
therefore, is an instance of one of the way-crosses being used as 
a landmark ; and it is not difficult to suppose that, crosses having 
begun to be used as landmarks where they stood, they may after- 
wards have been removed to form landmarks. The difficulty of 
removal is not very great. Mr. Crossing mentions three that 
have been removed and reset up recently, two by farmers, and 
one by a clergyman in his vicarage garden. 

The cross mentioned in the deed and survey is called therein Crur 
Sywardi, and used to be generally known as Syward’s Cross; but 
at present it almost invariably goes by the name of Nun’s Cross, 
the derivation of which latter name is not known. Syward’s 
Cross is inscribed, and is believed to be the only existing inscribed 
cross on the Moor; the letters are not easily decipherable, but the 
name of “ Siward ” or “ Syward” has been made out on one side, 
and on the other there are certain letters which have been variously 
read, but which we think Mr. Crossing is undoubtedly right in 
reading Boc-ionde, the cross ning te boundary of the lands 
ape to Buckland Abbey by the Lady Amicia’s deed. Syward 

said to have been a certain Syward, Earl of Northumberland, 
who lived in Edward the Confessor’s reign ; but of this there is no 
evidence at all trustworthy. The interest of Syward’s Cross consists 
in the fact that it has been standing at least 640 years, and probably 
a great many more, that it is onthe Abbot’s Way, and that it has been 
used asa landmark. It may be remembered that several other 
crosses are mentioned in the Lady Amicia’s deed which have 
altogether vanished. ‘This confirms the supposition that many 
may have disappeared which marked the Abbot’s and other 
“ ways” across the moor. 

Mr. Crossing has done his work most conscientiously and 
thoroughly, and has said almost all that can be said about 
Dartmoor crosses; but there is one rather amusing instance in 
which, we think, he has allowed his antiquarian zeal to get beyond 
probabilities. There is across situated near Pu Tor which he 
speaks of as the “ Windypost.” It is occasionally, but not gene- 
may? we think, known bythat name. Mr. Crossing derives 
“ Windypost’ from “ ean,” water, and “ y” a diminutive, and says, 
“so that the name Windypost would mean the post by the little 
stream.” To get “ean” (which, if there be a Celtic word, 
we take to be a corruption of aun, which means water) into 
“ windy ” seems no easy task; but we all know that a good deal 
is to be done by the transposition of a few letters. No one can 


say with Edie Ochiltree “I mind the bigging o't”; but it is a 
from the. for the supply of «neighbouring 
rought from or su of a u 
manor-house and some farmhouses, at Sanction, in all mond 
bability, made long after the erection of the cross. “ Windypost” 
is almost certainly a merely vulgar local name given to the cross, 
and derived from the very exposed situation in which it stands to 
the south-west gales, 


THE FALL OF THE MOGHUL EMPIRE.* 


lag" © are some dates in history which easily fix themselves 
in the mind. They are distinct sign-posts or landmarks for 
the student. The victories of the Greeks over Xerxes, the sepa- 
ration of the Roman Empire into East and West under Arcadiua 
and Honorius, the repulse of the Saracens by Charles Martel, the 
Battle of Hastings, the capture of Constantinople by Mohammed IL., 
all serve to mark the commencement’ of a new era or the highest 
line of some wave of conquest. But though it may be com- 
paratively easy to say from what point the Moghul Empire began 
to decline, the precise moment of its fall is not so easily ascer- 
tained. Mr. Keene, who is now well known as a conscientious 
and impartial writer about various periods of Indian history, has 
endeavoured to solve this difficulty in a new edition, revised and 
corrected, of a work published by him some twenty years ago, 
And if the date which he takes as that of the actual termination 
of Moghul sovereignty may be questioned, it will be admitted 
that in all other respects he has faithfully discharged his duty. 
He has managed to keep the fall of the Oriental and the rise of 
the British Power quite distinct and separate. The Englisiman, 
whether merchant, pioneer, Oaptain-General of Sepoys, builder of 
forts and factories, or Governor-General, is only now and then 
discerned. The narrative is kept within the limits intended by its 
title. The history of British enterprise and ultimate ascendency 
has been told by many writers, from Orme to Mill and Macaulay, 
and by men of our own time. But what are less familiar are the 
steps by which an empire, apparently rich and powerful, con- 
solidated and administered by at least four Emperors of vigour 
and capacity, sunk within less than half a century, in contempt 
and decrepitude, before Mahratta plunderers and upstart Nawabs. 
It must be confessed that to make this particular section of 
Indian history attractive and entertaining is almost beyond the 
skill of any writer. There is plenty of life and movement of a 
certain kind. Besides intrigues, plots, and assassinations of the 
ordinary Oriental type, we hear of raids and forays, the union 
for temporary objects of incongruous allies, the overthrow of 
ancient dynasties and the sack of splendid capitals. But the 
chief actors are usually men of the second or third class, They 
suddenly rise, take a share in events of a certain importance, 
and then disappear. No really t character comes to the top 
of this seething cauldron during the whole of the eighteenth 
century. We are, of course, speaking of Mohammedans and 
Hindus. Then the i and counterplots, the alliances and the 
campaigns are involved and difficult to follow. Mr. Keene has 
certainly done his best to unravel the skeins and to keep the 
threads distinct. But the reader who is told of successful in- 
vasions by two conquering hordes from the north of the Hima- 
layas, and of Mahratta armies at one time utterly overthrown 
at Paniput and at another besieging the feeble Emperor in his 
palace at Delhi, knows perfectly well that all this hubbub and 
turmoil will soon end in a peaceful, historical, and permanent 
transformation. Still, as we have said, Mr. Keene’s aim is to 
inform us how the Moghul fell, and not how the English mer- 
chant-captain rose. 

To those who have a fancy for certain cycles in history, half- 
centuries, jubilees and so forth, it may be interesting to note that 
just fifty years intervened between the death of Aurangzib, the 

of the great Emperors, and the Battle of Plassey. Mr. Keene, 
with a leaning to the opinions of Mohammedans, Moulavis, 
Mullahs, and chroniclers, assigns to this Emperor a somewhat 
higher place than appears to be his due. He describes him as 
the most powerful of the Emperors and the ablest of admini- 
strators. As regards supremacy there is no doubt that Aurangzib, 
after an exhausting struggle, succeeded in subduing and annexi 
to the Empire the independent Mohammedan sovereignties 
Bijapur and Golconda, But it took him a quarter of a century 
to do it; and he had far better have employed his talents which 
were considerable, and his armies which were numerous, in con- 
ciliating the Rajputs and in checking the rising power of the 
Mahrattas. An invasion of Assam under a very able general, Mir 
or Amir Jumla, ended unfortunately, and the campaigns gai 
against ders of his own creed only served to clear the course 
for Hindu chiefs. When we come to internal administrati 
Aurangzib has left nothing that can compare with the. 
Settlement effected by Shir Shah, the Afghan intruder, and y 
Akbar’s Hindu Minister, Todar Mull, who came next. Aurangzi 
may have endowed schools and colleges and encouraged Persian 

Arabic literature. But he reim the jazia, or capitation- 
tax on unbelievers, who formed largest proportion of his 
subjects. He excluded Hindus from official posts; he alienated 
the Rajput chiefs; and, as Sir William Hunter truly says, by his 


* The Fall of Hindustan. A new edition, with 


Corrections an tions. By H. G. Keene, C.I.E., Author of the 
“ History of Hindustan,” &c. &c. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1887. 
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i and intolerance he arrayed against him the zey and 
ie of North India, Against this ill-considered and dan- 
gerous policy it will hardly do to plead as a set-off that Aurangzib 
made a few roads and ello, never condoned misgovernment in 
one of his lieutenants, was accessible to complainants if they 
could find him in Durbar, and had always at hand an apt quota- 
tion from the poets or a verse from the Koran. From these and 
other indisputable facts Mr. Keene deduces the conclusion that 
India was over-governed. It may seem paradoxical, but the 
conclusion we should draw from Bernier and other independent 
writers is, that in many of the provinces there was no effective 

vernment at all. There was the authority and will of the 
Ficeroy or delegate, but every one knows that for one proconsul 
like Pliny or Cicero in the East, it is easy to find half-a-dozen of 
the type of Marius or Verres. 

Under any circumstances Aurangzib left nothing, simile aut 
secundum. He was followed by three or four incapable sovereigns, 
whose names and titles are almost forgotten, and who were 
deposed, or murdered, or supplanted by favourites and viziers. 
And then ensued what has been not incorrectly designated as 
a general scramble for empire. Besides the ordinary Joot of 
harems, palaces, jewels, and brocades, there were principalities 
to be carved out of flourishing provinces, and large to 
be erected into independent kingdoms. What could be effected 
by Englishmen and Frenchmen of character and 
even by a woman, may be read in the careers of De Boigné 
and Perron, George Thomas, and the Begum Sumroo, The two 
former were at Mabratta Courts pretty much what Court, Allard, 
Avitabile, and Ventura were afterwards at Lahore under Ranjit 
Sing. De Boigné himself had actually held a commission in 
the 6th Madras Native Infantry, after serving as ensign in 
the French army and under the Russians in the Levant, a career 
which quite justifies Sir Robert Hazlewood’s remarks to Glossin 
that “they do give commissions very loosely and carelessly 
and inaccurately in India.” However, the Madras ensign rose 
to drill and discipline Mahrattas, and to meet the Moghuls under 
Ismail Bey, a commander nominally in the Imperial service, 
but in reality a soldier of fortune, fighting, like many others, on 
his own account. De Boigné's munificence and his splendid 
monument is known to every traveller who has visited Chambéri 
in Savoy, and his widow, after a not very happy union, only died 
within the last few years. Perren, unlike De Boigné, and who 
was a man of some birth and education, had come to India in 
“some humble capacity,” and was inferior in character or attain- 
ments to his patron or to M. Raymond, who is still remembered 
at Hyderabad. Perron, like a Roman proconsul, was civil 
governor as well as commander-in-chief, and his name occurs in 
old records of the district of Aligarh. But if we may trust Mr, 
Keene, who has had access to such local histories and reports, 
the administration of the Frenchman was rough and ready and 
strictly of the Oriental type. George Thomas, who ruled in 
Harriana, was of even lower position. A native of Ireland, he 
deserted from a man-of-war, entered the service of the Begum 
Sumroo, left it after a trial on account of some supposed ill treat- 
ment, again came to the help of his former mistress when | 
threatened by a son of the deceased Sumroo who had claimed | 
the title of Nawab, and after a brief and vigorous reign in 
the “ Green country,” had to succumb to M. Bourquin, and retire 
to the British dominions, where he died. Mr. Keene has taken 
a good deal of pains with the biographies of these adventurers, who 
swarmed in India towards the close of the last century. We have 
no doubt that he is correct in his surmises that they led wild and 
dissolute lives. A good type of the worst of this class is to be 
found in the Richard Middiemass of Scott’s Surgeon's Daughter. 
And some of the exaggerated ideas about Indian riches and 
splendour is due to the wealth which these men contrived to carry 
away with them to Europe or to leave in India, only to be fought 
for by their descendants, the issues of connexions with native 
women, 

Mr. Keene, with some hesitation, fixes the roth of August, 1788, 
as the date when the Moghul Empire ended. A certain Zabita 
Khan, a Patan chief who enjoyed el estates in the districts of 
Saharanpore and Mozuffarnagar, had a son named Ghulam Kadir, 
who was made a page in the Imperial household. Eventually this 

uth succeeded to his father’s property, and was promoted to the 

ignity of Amir-al-Amra, or First Nobleman, by the Emperor 

Shah Alam. This favour, after divers intrigues, he requited by 
blinding the aged sovereign with his own hand. Soon after this 
the Mahratta army invaded Delhi, and Ghulam Kadir rode away 
from the fort at night, was seized by a Brahman cultivator to 
whom he had refused redress, and eventually mutilated and put to 
death with horrible tortures by Sindia’s orders, It is curious 
the deposed tyrant is invariably recogni yy some peaceable 
individual whom he has previously wronged. The whole scene 
is melodramatic, and is described with much fidelity and force. 
Yet we should be inclined to defer the date of the catastrophe 
of the Great Moghul, and to put it about the year 1803. After 

ye, Argaum, and Lasswari, the Mahrattas were silenced, and 

Imperial authority—real, asserted, or nominal—was at an end. 
When English generals and political officers entered the Diwan-i- 
Khass at Delhi; when the poor Emperor became a pensioner 
paid by the British Treasury ; when Sindia had to renounce his 
Conquests in the Doab of Hindustan; when French adventurers 
Tetired to their native country ; then the rigid rule of the English- 
man, with his justice, his truthfulness, his honesty, and his other 


ungitenes and insular virtues, succeeded to the throne of Akbar 
and Shah Jehan; and it is characteristic of the weakness of 
native rule and of French audacity that the adventurer known in 
the Sair-i-Mutakhirin and other histories as the Chevalier Law 
declared his readiness, with the aid of a native chief or two, 
not only to turn out the English, but to administer the Empire. 
The causes of Mohammedan decline are obviously not far to 
seek, Corruption, intolerance and bigotry, and the weakness of 
Aurangzib’s successors, completed what the invasions of Nadir 
and of Ahmed Shah began. aay os state of India during 
the last half of the eighteenth centu never been more truth- 
fully described than in Mosealay’s Manny on Warren i 
The historian and essayist was unfair to Impey, and, as Mr. 
Keene hints, quite wrong about the Rohilla war; but his his- 
torical proportions were correct, and no writer is ever likely to 
describe the period selected by Mr. Keene in more pithy words 
than the following :—“ Of the existing Governments, not a single 
one could lay claim to legitimacy, or could plead any other title 
than recent occupation. There was scarcely a province in which 
the real sovereignty and the nominal sovereignty were not dis- 
joined.” Englishmen used to think that this state of things was 
providentially ended by the intervention of the East India Com- 
pany and its military and civil officers. 

r. Keene, who can write in an easy and style 


perspicuous 
should beware of Gallicisms, For such phrases as sang froid 
and hors de combat there way surely be found English equiva- 
lents, “ High walls blabbing part of their secrets” is a phrase 


not quite suited to a history, though Mr. Keene might urge 
that Macbeth makes the stones “prate of my whereabouts.” 
The petty chief of Balamgarh is in one pas colloquially al- 
luded to as “the Balamgarh man”; and Patel is not accu- 
rately translated by the term “beadle”; while to give a Mah- 
ratta adventurer the title of “ Dictator-Beadle” is to imitate 
Carlyle, and not very happily. Still this narrative supplies a 
well-known deficiency. Familiarity on the author’s part with the 
scenes in which the last act of the Imperial drama was played, 
access to native records public and private, intercourse with the 
descendants of Mohammedans who had played no inconsiderable 
part in the overthrow of the Empire, ought to make this book 
welcome to the painstaking student. A careful perusal of it 
might possibly prevent wandering Englishmen and “highly edu- 
cated ” natives from uttering seditious and disloyal trash, 


PARISIAN FENCING-ROOMS.* 


O*E of the popular beliefs concerning “ insular” manners and 
customs on the other side of the Channel is that an assidu- 
ously cultivated dexterity in the pugilistic art is considered indis- 
pensable to a complete gentlemanly education. A curiously 
similar theory concerning the supposed knowledge of the deadl 
science and mystery of fence among those of our neighbours wi 
any pretension to good social status has always mn current 
among us. It seems difficult to imagine a galant homme—that 
nearest parallel to what we mean by a gentleman in its distinctive 
sense—totally uainted with the canons of sword-play. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact that, until late years, the taste for that 
artistic swordsmanship which in France is now looked upon as 
distinctly representative and national was restricted to very special 
circles. ing the last lustre, however, fencing seems to have 
become the “rage.” “ The history of our fencing-schools during 
the last seven years,” says M. de Saint-Albin in the introductory 
chapter of his entertaining new work, A travers les Salles-d'armes, 
“is indeed a curious subject to write about ; during that time the 
pursuit of fencing has undergone such a thorough transformation 
that it becomes highly interesting to analyse its causes. The im- 
pulse has been such of late that the art which former! tated 
obscurely has suddenly blossomed into brilliancy.” Paris it 
is now distinctly unfashionable not to belong to one or several 
of the more celebrated sal/es, and among the results of the move- 
ment is the greater tendency that the latter show every day to 
assimilate themselves to clubs. Besides this, it is the correct 
thing to have in one’s “ hotel” or country house a sort of fencing- 
floor, comfortably and elegantly appointed as a smoking-room, 
with the nowadays indispensable annexe of a ba’ , there to 
hold academic tournaments and give distinguished amateurs and 
professionals, of the soil or from foreign parts, the occasion of meet- 
ing each other under the critical eyes of select connoisseurs. Thus, 
under the pa’ of the Parisian Fervents de !'Epée, fencers of 
all degrees and of all nations are gradually becoming a kind of 
fraternity in which every one has a chance of finding his place 
and of meeting his compeers on a pleasant footing. At the same 
time there has arisen a copious and very special literature, not 
only technical, but anecdotic and bi hical, which has done 
much to generalize and enhance the public interest in the art and 
its professors, ‘Through this medium, also, are made known to 
the world the merits and high deeds ofall the well-known devotees 
of the foil, not merely of the more “ militant,” but also of those 
who, not having the time or sufficient physical qualifications to 
earn a reputation as sw themselves, choose to come 
forward as patrons of the art and its representatives. 

M. Vigeant, the ex-professor of the Figaro and the Cercle de’ 


* A travers les Salles-Curmes. Par Atbert de Saint-Albin. Avec une 
préface de Vigeant. Illustrations de Frédéric Regamey. Paris : 
illustrée. 1887. 
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l'Union Artistique,-seéms to have been the first to start this “ lite- 


rary movement” among the frequenters of the fencing-rooms, by 
the successive publication of his highly readable sketches, which 
he brought out in a peculiarly natty form, and his numerous 
contributions to the columns of the Figaro, written in a smart, 
vivacious, altogether attractive style, whatever may be said about 
his accuracy as to facts, M. Vigeant’s studies related chiefly to 
celebrities of the past; but following in his wake appeared at 
frequent intervals a whole series of new works, dealing with the 
science of fence as a fine art, or with its relation to bonourable 
matters, which were invariably made the frame for a collection of 
“social photographs.” Fashion now requires every new book, 
even a technical work, professing to expound the special method 
of any particular master, to be prefaced, introduced, commented 
upon, and otherwise qualified by one or more celebrities—a system 
which has, besides the advantage of generalizing the interest of 
the work, that of facilitating the publication of what is equivalent 
to autobiographies, without the restriction of conventional modesty. 


It would be difficult to decide whether the national taste for 
duelling has very materially increased during the last seven years. 
But, undoubtedly, swordsmanship as an art is held in much 
greater and much more general estimation, from a social as well 
as a national point of view, than it was ten years ago. It is, 
indeed, quite customary, when on that topic, to talk of the new 
renaissance de Tescrime, just as forty years ago, when Gomard 
and Grisier—for whom, by the way, Dumas, Roger de Beauvoir, 
and Méry wrote lengthy prefaces and eulogious introductions 
very much in the style now again prevalent—introduced into 
France the historical interest of the science of arms, it was 
usual to talk of the revival of the art in the halcyon days of 
the “Restauration.” This latter-day revival would appear to 
date from the now historical public trial of skill between the 
celebrated Sicilian, Barone di San Malato, and one of the most re- 
doubtable champions of French swordsmanship, Louis Mérignac. 


_ The event was looked upon at the time as a kind of national 


triumph, which established finally the superiority of the modern 
French school over the Italian, its parent and its rival of the last 
three centuries, Although the sensation which this victory 
excited was without doubt artificially enhanced by previous 
manceuvrings—which were really nothing short of a practical 
joke played by the Figaro at the expense of a too self-reliant and 

ighly eccentric foreigner—it had the satisfactory result of giving 
@ powerful impetus to the fascinating pursuit of foil-play, and of 
bringing courteous international tournaments into fashion. More- 
over, the bitterness which it might have engendered in the hearts 
of ardent devotees of the sword across the Alps was much miti- 
gated by the fact that not only was the fiery Baron by no means 
recognized as the champion of Italian swordsmanship, but that he 
himself uncompromisingly maintained his fantastic and inimitable 
style of fence to be essentially his own. 

We are glad to notice in M. de Saint-Albin’s book an open 
recognition of the fact, which appeared probable at the time to 
many of those who take an interest in such matters, that the 
Sicilian was deliberately made a tool of to awaken the flagging 
interest of the public in the national sport of fencing. A certain 

up of patriotic Frenchmen had employed their energies since 
the war of 1870 to the fostering of a greater taste throughout 
the country for manly pursuits in general, and among others for 
the art of arms. But for some reason or other, although 
gymnastic and rifle-shooting societies showed everywhere pro- 


spects of tolerable success, no very marked increase in the general. 


interest for swordmanship was perceptible. True there was in 
Paris a brilliant group of distinguished amateurs and masters, 
but their number remained curiously limited, and there was a 
depressing lack of interest for the noble art on the part of the 
gnem public, “In 1880,” says M. de Saint-Albin, “the art of 
ce was certainly somnolent; it had not lost all its prestige 
with us, but it most decidedly required something sensational, 
some clou to brace it up. This clow was at last discovered ; it was 
La Spada di San Malato!” And in achapter, entitled “San Malato 
promis aux Parisiens,” the author goes on to describe, with charac- 
teristic humour, how the sensation was worked up to the requisite 
itch, chiefly through the instrumentality of M. Vigeant and his 
aro es. The running comments in italics are his own :— 


Vigeant was the first without doubt wholaunched San Malato; he had 
at last found out the fillip we mired. One day, at the office of the 
Figaro, he took me mysteriously aside. 

* You have heard,” said he, “ of that famous Italian master ; well, it’s a 
perfect revolution in the fencing world.” 

“You don’t say so! Is it serious ? ” 

“Is it serious! I tell you he is simply bewildering, is San Malato.” 

. “San Malato! . . what a name for a swordsman ! 

There are some names which reveal the whole of their bearer at the first 
hearing, San Malato! . . why itis like Fra Diavolo or Castibelza, it 
gives you cold shivers down your back, it is immediately suggestive of 
rapier and dagger and escopetta. Vigeant seemed highly enthusiastic ; 
the Italian, it would appear, was nothing less than prodigious, phenomenal. 
But what I read a few days later in the Figaro beateverything. It was an 
account of a sort of interview of San Malato, a passage of which I now re- 

roduce, one indeed which it would be difficult to forget. It ran thus:— 

e day that San Malato was driving about in a phaeton, (please notice: 
phaeton,) a band of brigands suddenly sprang up on the road. They bound 
and gagged the coachman, (usually, methinks, one drives a phaeton oneself,) 
then the captain of the bandits showed his nose with his blunderbuss at the 
door. (he evidently could not see Sun Malato in the carriage.) 

“Come down, every one of you!” he cried in hollow tones. (how many 
could they be inside that 


phaeton ? 
- a out your cloaks!” eails out the Sicilian. “I don’t want to soil my 


“San Malato! .. San Malato!” howled the terrified brigands, who im- 
mediately begin to bolt in all directions. 

In this same article, a kind of letter of introduction to the Parisians, I 
find that San Malato is the hero of no less than forty duels, all more epic 
one than the other, and in the account of one of these I cull the fol- 
lowing thrilling details :— 

San Malato seizes his sword with both hands and charges his adversary, 
The Count retires defending himself .. . during ,the third pass 
Sicilian’s blade snaps, ten inches from the hilt; nevertheless, the Count 
still goes on fighting, nor do the seconds dream of interfering. Overcome 
by anger (and no wonder !), San Malato precipitates himself on the 
Count, whom he wounds with the broken blade, (and who richly deserved 
it) and then proceeds to administer an exemplary slashing to each of the 
four seconds, beginning with his own! 


A good deal more of this sort of stuff was gravely written 
about the newcowmer’s personality and his astonishing prowesses 
in the field and in the fencing-room. It raised — expectation 
to its highest. It created round the new hero—who, until 
M. Vigeant “ discovered ” him, was only known, even in Italy, as 
a very eccentric person—a halo of romance, and represented him 
asa genius of a new order, who had elucidated hidden laws in 
swordsmanship ; in fact, as a “demigod of the blade.” The 
greatest wonder is that the man for whom this somewhat coarse 
trap was laid never saw fit to disclaim the absurd encomiums, 
the really farcical biographies that were published about him, 
As, however, he apparently never took the smallest step to 
that effect, but seemed determined to act up to the character 
made out for him, it is difficult to feel much sympathy for 
the galling public humiliation which awaited him on the day 
of trial, which briefly amounted to this—twelve palpable and 
well-placed hits on his black jerkin, against one, very doubt- 
ful secundum artem, and badly placed, to his credit. The 
conspiracy had achieved its purpose. For a while Paris talked 
of nothing but blade and bouts, lunges and passes, science and 
tempérament, The interest in matters of fence was kept up by 
another “sensation ”—-a duel between the Italian and another 
master of note, in which the former was twice wounded, 
During the following year, as if anxious to vindicate their 
traditional courtesy, the monde de U'escrime gave great brilliancy 
to its reception of foreign swordsmen, more especially of the 
Italians, in gracious assurance that the lesson administered to the 
Baron de San Malato was not to be considered as a breach of 
national hospitality. The essential fillip had been given; numerous 
clubs and societies sprang up everywhere, whose object, besides 
that of social intercourse, was to foster everything of interest to 
the noble science, 

M. de Saint-Albin’s graphic and witty accounts of the life- 
history of these institutions and of the best-known salles-d'armes 
of Paris make up an interesting as well as amusing volume. In 
accordance with the prevalent fashion the preface had to be 
written by some one else. In this case it is by no less a person 
than M. Vigeant, who has chosen an attractive theme—namely, 
the striking difference in character between the typical modern 
fencing-room, with its almost sybaritic comfort and elegance, and 
the Spartan-like institutions of old. This subject, which naturally 
entails the comparison between fencers of the old schoo), for whom, 
having been their historiographer, he feels a decided sympathy, 
and the more fastidious latter-day devotees of the foil, he treats 
with his usual light humour and facility. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to the subject of fencing on 
the stage, and deals in great part with the criticisms we published 
some time past on the manner in which the fencing scene in 
Hamlet should be conducted, with especial reference to M. 
Vigeant’s arrangement of the bouts for the Comédie Francaise. 
On this subject we have only to point out that a more careful 
perusal of the articles in question might have removed certain 
misconceptions which seem to have been the cause of some annoy- 
ance to him. In any case, we believe that, judging from the keen 
interest taken by them in all matters of swordsmanship, it would 
possibly have repaid M. de Saint-Albin and M. Vigeant for their 
trouble to have had them correctly translated. 


ETON UNDER KEATE.* 


Me WILKINSON has written an exceedingly good book on 
Eton. It is the work of a thoroughly enthusiastic Etonian. 
The implied contempt of the author for that unhappy, but com- 
paratively unimportant, section of the community who were 
educated elsewhere than at Eton may perhaps annoy sensitive 


.| outsiders, But it is perfectly certain that the book could never 


have been written but for the exuberant Etonianism of the author, 
and we should not wish to deal harshly with feelings which have 
procured us the pleasure of reading some excellent and excellently 
told new Eton stories, and of having from an eyewitness the exact 
facts ing a number of already celebrated episodes in the 
history of the school. The principal theme of Mr. Wilkinson is 
the reign of Keate ; but it is evident that he has by no means lost 
sight of the events which have happened at Eton since his own 
time. A numerous bod: nephews, and grand- 
sons have kept him well i peak as to subsequent changes, and 
his book contains references to some of the developments 

rearrangements of very recent years. It is to be regretted, hows 


* Reminiscences of Eton (Keate’s Time). By the Rev. C. A. Wilkinson. 
London: Hert & 1888, 
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— 
ever, that Mr. Wilkinson has not consulted his grandsons even 
more frequently. It is not the case that modern wet-bobs are 
allowed to go out in canoes. To assert that “the race of dames 
js now extinct” is to ignore one of the foremost figures of the 
Eton of to-day; and a study of the surviving representative of 
this class would have considerably modified Mr. Wilkinson's opinion 
of the capacity of members of the other sex to discharge the 
important duties of a dame. If any of Mr. Wilkinson's grand- 
gons are in Pop, they will smile at the suggestion that, notwith- 
standing the “derision” in which this Society is held by some, 
every one ought to attempt to be elected from a pure desire of 
self-improvement. Nobody dares to deride Pop nowadays; but 
nine-tenths of its members are elected solely for athletic, and 
at least another twelfth for social reasons; and the great majority 
of its members would never dream of speaking for more than two 
minutes on end. Mr. Wilkinson appears to have been unfortunate 
in what he has seen of the modern Wall game. The strange 
hybrid between the Wall and the Field which he was wont to 

ay, had, no doubt, peculiar charms ; but we strongly suspect that 
the finer subtleties of each game were lost in this almost pre- 


- historic blend. In any case, we absolutely decline to believe that 


either the football of Keate’s era, or any other game or pursuit 
whatever, was “ ten times as interesting” as the modern Wall 
game. With reference to swimming and diving we feel none of 
that scepticism which the author expects to arouse by a statement 
that Selwyn ma. once dived across the river at Upper Hope; 
and we find it hard to believe that the intrepid Banke found any 
great difliculty in swimming from Windsor Bridge to the Brocas 
Clump. “ Strip and try,” says Mr. Wilkinson, anticipating this 
comment, Perhaps we will--when warmer weather comes. 

Mr. Wilkinson's trifling faults of matter are much less im- 
portant than his faults of style. Some people seem to think that 
an easygoing chatty style is to be attained by a disregard of the 
elementary rules of grammar, and by the construction of sentences 
which violate every rule of good composition. Mr. Wilkinson 
does not go so far as this; but his reference to a celebrated 
political leader as “our Bayard as has been cartooned in two 
noted periodicals” is by no means a solitary instance of gram- 
matical inaccuracy. This astonishing sentence occurs in a digres- 
sion which is characteristic of Mr. Wilkinson at his worst. In the 
course of a very long, and wholly unnecessary, catalogue of dis- 
tinguished and other old Etonians, he has occasion to mention the 
name of the late Lord Iddesleigh. At this point a discreet but 
emotional memoir-writer would have laid down his pen for a few 
moments while he indulged the feelings naturally aroused by 
such a reference. Not so our author. He at once says all he has 
to say about Lord Iddesleigh, and further tells us exactly what 
Mr, Chamberlain said and what Mr. Gladstone said. Hereby he 
wastes some half-dozen pages of a book already too short by some 
hundreds of pages for the desire of the Etonian reader. He con- 
cludes by expressing the following extraordinary wish :—“TI should 
like, had I time and space, to have quoted extracts from the touching 
allusions,all bearing testimony tothe departed senator's unimpeach- 
able worth, as they were givenin Parliament by opponents as well as 
friends, and extracts also from the fervent laudatory remarks from 
the pulpit of all parties in the Church and of many Nonconformist 
ministers.” 

Mr. Wilkinson is much too fond of quoting. He constantly 
quotes Maxwell Lyte and the author of Ltoniana. He quotes 
everybody who contirms what he says and everybody whom he 
has to contradict. He also constantly quotes Shakspeare. Un- 
fortunately he does not quote him right, Uthello did not say 
“nothing exaggerate, nor set down aught in malice.” Nor did 
Macbeth make so bald a remark as “If it were done, ‘twere 
well it were done quickly.” Byron never wrote “ Again that heavy 
sound breaks in once more.” Jn Latin it is still worse. We will 
not breathe a suspicion against Mr. Wilkinson’s scholarship, but 
he apparently thinks that, in this age of degenerate readers, it is 
not worth while to correct the proofs of extracts from poems 
written in a dead language. How otherwise can we account for 
“Turba frequens tantum devenerata vivum,” and “ Fudit et 
incertam rara lucerna jubar”? Both these horrid errors are 
attributed to Governor Keate, a brother of the Doctor, who once 
translated “The Burial of Sir John Moore” into elegiacs. 
“Carmina quantar vogas carmina tanta dedi” is said to have 
been written by way of a pentameter by a “ clever little boy.” 
Again reicopa: looks strangely; so does bare of accent 
or breathing ; and dangéreux is not so written in classical French. 

The fact that Mr. Wilkinson was a colleger adds an interest to 
his book, both because most Etonian writers on Eton happen to 
have been Oppidans, and because the life in Long Chamber, 
which Mr. Wilkinson describes from an intimate knowledge of all 
its phases, was one of the strangest phenomena of old Eton. He 
describes the custom of setting epigrams instead of lines by the 
colleger sixth form, and gives a few specimens of the efforts of 
Youthful delinquents. ‘Lhe best he can remember ran as 
follows :— 

On the top of a mountain some money I found, 
And | quickly discovered by counting, 

There was just enough tin to pay all that I owed, 
With the amount that I found on a-mounting. 


Mr. Wilkinson will be glad to know that this excellent custom 
still flourishes in College. During the last—well, since the time 
when Mr. Wilkinson began to have grandchildren, or thereabouts 
“numerous epigrams have been read at the sixth-form supper 


| table. The following lived long in the memory of successive 


generations of collegers :— 
The Tishbite Elijah 
Fishea in a pie-jar; 
Elijah the Tishbite 
Couldn’t make the fish bite. 


Here is another, written on the eve of Shrove Tuesday :— 
The ancient Grecians had a way 
Of calling breakfast 7d dpiorov, 
To-morrow, if they kept the day, 
They might have called it Meyxdxoror, 


Mr. Wilkinson's excellent description of the sermons preached 
by the Fellows of the College reminds us of another Eton story, 
dating from the days of Hawtrey. One of the oldest and dullest 
of the Fellows once began his discourse in these striking 
words :— This morning, my dear young friends, I purpose to offer 
for your consideration a few remarks on the duties and the respon- 
sibilities of the married state.” But we must not forget the example 
of our author, who always pulls himself up, when he has followed 
one vein too long, by the expression of fear that he will presently 
hear the cry of “ Ohe jam satis!” One more reminiscence and 
we have done. Mr. Wilkinson speaks with horror of those cruel 
fugmasters who used to lower his self-respect by fagging him to 
“ bag coals, candles,” &c. There is nothing new under the sun, 
and fifty years after Mr. Wilkinson left Eton, a little colleger, 
now a distinguished ornament of a University, wrote the following 
lines, which we quote in the certainty that the subject of them 
will not recognize the portrait if he ever sees it. It was drawn, 
no doubt, with the pardonable exaggeration and bitterness inspired 
by the consciousness of a grievance at twelve years of age:— 

He eats and he drinks and he frousts and he grovels, 
He steals from his neighbours their cans and their coals ; 


He fags us to Sheep Street for low-looking novels, 
And down to the bridge for two halfpenny rolls, 


BALLADES AND RONDEAUS.* 


M* GLEESON WHITE'S collection of of English 
verse in certain foreign metrical forms that are conveniently 
styled French is curious and instructive, as well as thoroughly 
representative of a fleeting fashion. ‘Phe last fifteen years only 
have sufficed to produce the superabundant material of which 
Mr. White's interesting volume is merely a selection. The sudden 
and vast increase noted by Mr. White in the making of ballades, 
rondeaus, villanelles, and so forth, which dates from 1877, is due 
to no mysterious cause. Emulation undoubtedly moved many 
skilful hands, but the sincere flattery of imitation is responsible 
for three-fifths of the prodigious glut that ensued. Previously the 
original experimenters were at work—simultaneously, perhaps 
—each unknowing he was about to make a stir like a great 
astronomer. Then came the little crowd of devotees with their 
metrical exercises. Into these matters Mr. White makes in- 
teresting inguiry. He traces the first triolet to Mr. Bridges, the 
first ballade to Mr. Dobson, the first villanelle and chant royal 
to Mr. Gosse, and to Mr. Henley the first double ballade and, 
we may add, the most successful, if not the earliest, adapta- 
tion of the ballade and villanelle to true burlesque. All these 
pioneers command respect, and it is right that their enter- 
prise should be duly chronicled. Leaving for the moment the 
editor's summary and estimate of the artistic results of the 
introductions of these old forms into English literature, we must 
commend the historical section of Mr. White’s introduction and 
his careful apalytical observations on the various metres. As the 
collection itself is derived from every available source, from Eng- 
lish and American writers, from dead periodicals and living, books 
read and books neglected, so also is the editor’s industry of the 
most thorough and searching kind. He has consulted the works 
of Dr. Bartsch, the historian of Romance literature, M. Théodore 
de Banville, M. de Gramont, Mr. Joseph Boulmier, and other 
Continental authorities, together with the few English works that 
treat of the subject, such as Mr. Saintsbury’s Short History of 
French Literature. Mr. White shows some diligence in unearthing 
early specimens of the ballade, virelai, and rondel in English. 
He cites John Shirley’s MS. collection in the Ashmolean Museum, 
and rejects, somewhat arbitrarily, the proof of early naturalization 
afforded by the rondels of Charles of Orleans, To admit this 
claim would not greatly derogate from the honours that remain 
with some of the writers in Mr. White’s volume. 

Between Mr. White’s constant insistence on the necessity of 
adherence to what he calls “ true types” and the extremely loose 
definition of many of those metrical forms observable in the 
practice of French poets there is some little inconsistency. 
What is atrue type? It might be well if moderns should 
faithful to the ballade of Villon, tho rondeau of Voiture, and 
the villanelle of Jean Passerat, let us say; but this they cer- 
tainly are not invariably, and there is much to be said for their 
heretical tendencies. Most of these forms have varied as greatly 
in French as the sonnet-rhymes have in English. In actual form 
they have varied much more. Almost all the finest sonnets in 
the English language are irregular in rhyme arrangement, as the 
finger-counting pedants say. The Petrarchian model in English 


* Ballades, Rondeaus, Chants Royal, Sestinas, Villanelles, &c. Selected 
by Gleeson White. London: Walter Scott. 1887. 
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has generally produced supremely artificial and inflated verse. 
Without going to the length of seeking analogous results in the 
ballades, &c., in this volume, it is very clear, notwithstanding 
their sup orthodoxy of form, that a large proportion repre- 
sents nothing but sterile exercises, not more respectable or more 
poetic than acrostic-making. When Mr. White insists that they 
must play the game who take to ballade-mongering, it is well 
to distinguish between the mere mechanical observance of form 
which is the sole mark of many of these pieces and the poem, im- 
peccable also in form, that is affiliated in spirit to the great French 
exemplars. And while we recognize the true types of the masters, 
it is well to remember that definition, except with respect to the 
triolet, the chant ‘royal, and the sestina, has never attained to a 
recision that is beyond appeal. ‘Poems called rondeaux and 
ades,” says Mr. Saintsbury, “ of loose construction and undecided 
form, began to make their appearance at the end of the twelfth 
and beginning of the thirteenth century.” Those who called these 
poems rondeaux, and the like, the clearest title to do so, 
as indeed is obvious from the examples of their successors. Even 
the villanelle, though we think Mr. White does not note the fact, 
has been variously treated by excellent poets, and we, at least, 
should not ostracize him who should elect to follow the form of 
the beautiful Villanelie & Marguerite of Joachim du Bellay or the 
Villanelle 4 Rosette of Desportes. 

When we find orthodox form, as it is understood, accompanied 
by complete inanition, it must not of course be attributed in every 
instance to the technical difficulties of the problem. The hollow- 
ness and pretence of many examples is often due to a deplorable 
but quite intelligible spirit of imitation. The number of writers 
who are spurred to destruction by Villon’s “ Mais, oa sont 
les neiges d'antan ?” is almost beyond computation. The ballade 
of interrogation has grown to be absolutely assommant. Here is 
the author of Love in Idleness inquiring after Heracliton and bis 
Flux ; Mr. Arthur Symons wants to know, like the gentleman in 
the Circumlocution Office, where are the mighty kings of yore ; 
and Mr. William Sharp is quite a curious impertinent as to the 
whereabouts of the “creatures of the sea”—creatures that are, 
after all, just where you and he know they ought to be. One 
- vainly endeavours to compel “The Song of the Three 

hildren” into the pitiful “little ease” of the rondel. Between 
these and Mr. Dcbson’s ballade on the Pompadour's fan there is a 
mighty gulf. It is the more extraordinary that Mr. White should 
speak of the ballades, rondeaux, &c., as tours de force. The very 
wreath of his volume ought to have given him pause. A towr de 

‘orce is something exceptional. To call the mere making of a 
e, or rondeau, or villanelle, or triolet, a tour de force is as 
excessive as to style a sonnet a tour de force in verse. That won- 
derful and delightful poem in which Hood playfully attempted to 
combine blank verse and rhyme—“ Evening : a Sketch”—is in- 
deed a tour de force. So,in a technical sense, is the chant royal, 
of which Mr. White gives a capital example by Mr. Gosse ; and 
so is the sestina, well sepresented by Mr. Swinburne and Mr. 
Clinton Scollard, and so is Mr. Henley’s clever rales of 
Villon’s famous penitential ballade, “ Villon’s Straight Tip to all 
Cross Coves.” The profusion of argot and cant terms com- 
we in Mr. Henley’s ballades quite puts to rout the riches of 

‘artholomew Fair or Paul Clifford, We give a stanza :— 

ou screeve ? or go cheap-jack 
On fake: the broads ? or fig a 
Or thimble-rig ? or knap a yack ? 
Or pitch a snide? or smash a rag ? 
Suppose you duff? or nose and lag ? 
Or get the straight and land your pot ? 
How do you melt the multy swag ? 
Booze and the blowens cop tlie lot. 
The “ moral ” has all the point of a good “ Envoy ”:— 
It’s up the spout and Charley Wag 
With wipes and tickers and what not : 
Until the squeezer nips your scrag 
Booze and the blowens cop the lot. 
The villanelle and ballade by the same writer, in the series 
“Culture in the Slums,” are also excellently ingenious and 
diverting. Mr. H. OC. Bunner’s burlesque chant royal is an 
amusing concept, with a fine simulation of gravity. Nota 
few of the poems in this selection, by Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. 
Dobson, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. John Payne, Mr. Ashby Sterry, and 
others, will be familiar to most readers. The chief merit of the 
book is, that it introduces a good deal of excellent work that has 
hitherto lain buried in defunct periodicals, Full representation, 
and not ideal excellence, has been the editor's aim, and this is ob- 
viously well suited to a series of cheap books like the “ Canterbury 
Poets.” Among the verse-forms that are little used we must 
notice as new to us the droll and clever pantoum “ En Route,” by 
Mr. Brander Matthews. The kyrielle, of which we have three 
— is not a form at all, and ought to have been discarded. 
t may be observed, in conclusion, that Mr. White, a purist, we 
are glad to note, in technical questions, falls into the slovenly hubit 
—almost universal in these days—of using the terms “ verses ” and 
“ stanzas” indifferently, as if they were one and the same. He 
speaks also of “lines” when he means “ verses,” a practice that is 
inadmissible as well as reprehensible. In one place he writes 
“three stanzas of eight lines, followed by a verse (sic) of four 
lines,” and in other ways flounders in a fearful manner, to the 


shocking confusion and misleading of young people. 


HOBART TOWN AS A SUMMER RESORT.* 


have here a handsome quarto of nearly three hundred 
pages, with numerous full-page and even double-page en- 
gravings and divers woodcuts, intended to demonstrate the claims 
of Tasmania, and primarily of Hobart Town, as a summer resort, 
Though written in German and published at Prague, it is probably 
designed for Australian quite as much as for European readers, 
The author explains in the introduction the necessity that Austra- 
lians, whether of Sydney, Melbourne, or Adelaide, experience, in 
common with overworked Europeans, for change of climate and 
scene during the summer months. Sydney has the Blue Moun- 
tains, or even New Zealand, within compassable distance ; but for 
the southern colonies Tasmania, we are assured, offers overwhelm- 
ing advantages as a holiday ground—“ the finest air, the richest 
woodlands, and the liveliest sea-beach.” The materials for the 
work appear to have been partly collected by the author during a 
visit to the island in the year 1881, and partly derived from pub- 
lished sources. A catalogue of the books employed in its compi- 
lation is furnished, but we find that it contains nothing of later 
date than 1881; and asa very few years make a great ditierence in 
a growing colony, the details in many points are necessarily a good 
deal behind the time. The book is encyclopzdic in its scope, 
Somewhat more than half of it is occupied with a general account 
of Tasmania, containing chapters on the history of the island, its 
climate, geology, botany, zoology, natives, trade and industries, 
&c., with statistical tables of ali sorts, ‘I'he remainder is devoted 
to Hobart Town and its immediate neighbourhood, which are 
subjected to similar detailed treatment. As we have already 
hinted, the information would be of greater value had it been 
posted up to a more recent date. The plates are carefully en- 
graved, but many of the subjects have been selected as illustrations 
of the letterpress rather than for their picturesque qualities ; some 
few, however, are interesting and even pretty transcripts of 
Tasmanian scenery. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF QUEEN VICTORIA.t 


gine Jubilee of Her Majesty’s reign has called forth a vast 
number of books on the subject, the far greater number of 
which were too slight or incomplete to effect more than the tem- 
rary satisfaction of a popular demand. Some were almost 
wholly biographical; others dealt chiefly with economic progress, 
the aspects of society, or the wars and political history of the 
last titty years. Others, again, chronicled and commented upon 
events of every d of importance within impossible limits, 
leaving little to the reader but a passing indigestion. Of all, or 
most, of these retrospects it may be justly said that the attempt 
was more laudable than the performance. Mr. Robert Wilson's 
work, of which the first volume is before us, shows a sounder 
apprehension of what constitutes a true chronicle or historical 
summary of the Queen’s reign. If it is not rash to judge from 
a first volume, this is emphatically the popular Jubilee work 
of the year. Mr. Wilson's history commences with the twelfth 
chapter, at which point the late Mr. Edmund Ollier was com- 
pelled by illness to resign the undertaking originally entrusted 
to him, and is continued to the year 1858, the i of 
the Princess Royal forming a noteworthy event to mark the 
close of the first volume. The events of these twenty years are 
set forth with methodical continuity and clearness, particular care 
being shown in combining the various aspects of the subject— 
political, domestic, biographical, or social. The absence of all 
digression is excellent in a book designed for popular reading, 
and the well-knit and harmonious cohesion of the abundant mate- 
rial is a singular merit in Mr. Wilson’s book. Her Majesty's 
Journals, and Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, 
are, of course, largely drawn upon for biographical pur 

and excellent use is made of the Memoirs of Sir Robert P 
and Lord Malmesbury, the Greville Memoirs, Baron Stockmar’s 
Memorabilia, and the biographies of Lord Palmerston, Cobden, 
Lord Campbell, and other books that team with reminiscences 
and anecdotes. Nor does Mr. Wilson neglect among other 
sources of information newspapers and periodical literature, the 
cartoons of Punch, the pictorial commentary of the Illustrated 
London News, Yoot-note references to authorities are to be 
noted as a good feature in this accurate and conscientious 
chronicle. ‘The illustrative matter is as comprehensive as the 
letterpress, and is for the most part well chosen and carefully re- 
produced. Here and there we have a full-page illustration of 
dubious significance, but the bulk of the engravings may be said 
to possess a vital relation to the text. They comprise drawings by 
Her Majesty and the Prince Consort; portraits of sovereigns, 
statesmen, military and naval commanders, and other notable 
persons ; illustrations of State ceremonies after well-known paint- 
ings; incidents of travel, war, political gatherings, and ail the 
great movements of the times; and many topographical sketches, 
maps, diagrams, and other usetul illustrative notes. We have only 
to turn a few pages to perceive how thorough is the service 


* Hobirttown, oder Sommerfrische in den Antipoden, Mit 23 Vollbildern 
und 6 in den Text gedruckten Illustrationen. Prag: Heinr. Mercy. 
London: D, Nutt. 
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rendered to Mr. Wilson’s narrative by the pictorial section of his 
book. Illustrations are so frequently impediments to the reader 
that it is satisfactory to find them both interesting and helpful in 
a work that obviously requires them. 


ENGLISH THEATRICAL LITERATURE.* 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of the stage is a welcome addition to 

works of reference. Bibliographies are in their very nature 
tentative and provisional. Rarely indeed is a book encountered, 
such as the comparatively recent Les Llzevier of M. Alphonse 
Willems, which is almost impeccable, and in this case, even as in 
the bibliographies of the Alduses, and the Etiennes of Renouard, 
and other similar works, a small field is occupied. The sbort- 
comings of Lowndes are a source of sorrow to the English 
student, and the great German and French compilations, including 
even the precious Manuel du Libraire of Brunet, are not free from 
defect. A species of satire upon the imperfection of human work- 
manship and the caprice of human taste is, indeed, furnished in a 
comparison between the first editions of Brunet and the two- 
-volume “ Supplément,” supposed to bring the latest approxi- 
mately up to date. Not wholly from the advance that is visible 
in later editions is the lesson to be drawn. Advance was, of 
course, to be expected. While, however, the long prices given 
early in the century for whole classes of works which are 
chronicled in the early “ Brunets” have dwindled in the later 
to a fourth or a tenth, other classes, which in the earlier editions 
were not judged worthy of mention, now form the subjects of 
exhaustive description. Take a single, not very edifying, instance— 
the works of Nicolas Edme Restif de la Bretonne ; very condemn- 
able some of them are, while others, which are no less valuable, are 
passed over in the fourth edition. In the latest Supplément some 
columns are devoted to them, and they have besides been the 
subject of special bibliographies by Paul Lacroix (Bibliophile 
Jacob) and other writers. 

Mr. Lowe's bibliographical account of the stage forms a goodly 
volume of 384 pages, and describes, it may be estimated, nearly 
three thousand separate works. It is admirably furnished as 
regards cross references and other means of facilitating use, and is 
a work of much labour and erudition. No attempt is made to deal 
with dramatic literature. Plays are only mentioned when they 
are accompanied by historical or critical matter in the shape of 
preface, introduction, or appendix; and critical and speculative Shak- 
spearean literature which has already been fully catalogued is also 
passed by. What Mr. Lowe says concerning a new list of plays, 
that it would be to a great extent “a reproduction of the Bio- 
graphia Dramatica,” is true. None the less, such a list in the shape 
of a companion volume, or it might be two volumes, would be a 
boon to the student, 

It is a curious feature in theatrical biography, with which Mr. 
Lowe has ly to deal, that no inconsiderable portion of it 
consists practically of libel. That happy time when the world will 
accept the public life of an actress as Hi) with which it is entitled to 
deal is not ever. yet reached, and those actresses who by merit or 
accident have been raised in social rank above their fellows have 
been an especial butt of envy and malice. Toa certain extent, 
accordingly, Mr. Lowe's book is a guide to aclass of works de- 
scribed in booksellers’ catalogues under the euphemistic appella- 
tion of “ Facetia.” No reproach to the compiler, whose treatment 
of difficult subjects is always judicious and manly, is intended in 
the assertion. To see, however, how near akin to the class of 
books which a more recent and scholarly classification defines as 
Kpumradia are some of the so-called theatrical biographies, the 
reader has only to turn to articles such as appear under the heads 
Vestris, Jordan, Cibber, Woffington, Farren (Elizabeth), Foote 
(Maria), and the like, or indeed to some masculine biographies of 
the last century. Where the so-called biographies are not more 
or less catchpenny or worse the theatrical career of the artist is 
Spieiadenel by the history of her social triumphs and the 
chronicle of her amours, teste the Memoirs of Mrs. Sophia 
Baddeley, or the Apology for the Life of George Anne Bellamy. 

Editions of Shakspeare and the great majority of Shakspeariana 
being excluded from Mr. Lowe’s scheme, the list of works - 

ing under the heading of Shakspeare is not exceptional y 
i Garrick is perhaps the most comprehensive heading, thoug 
the constant polemics of Colley Cibber render formidable the list 
of works @ ing under that name. No less than nineteen 
ae articles appear already under the heading of “Irving 
( ale A curious satire upon the follies of our fathers is 
afforded in the fact that, apart from other works upon the subject, 
ight separate memoirs have been published of William Henry 

est Betty, known as the Infant Roscius. 

The list of periodical publications connected with the stage is 
extensive. Absolute completeness, if ever obtainable, is not to be 
expected ina first edition. If, then, in this and other departments 
from personal observation we supplement the list furnished by 
Mr. Lowe, it is for the purpose of enabling him to fill up lacunz 
in the second and en edition which is sure to be demanded. 
Among theatrical publications must be classed The Owl, a weekly 

iodical, price oa first number of which appeared 


urday, April 9, 1831. ith No, 16 began a new series. The 
* A Bibli ical Account of English Theatrical Literature, from 
the Earliest Times to By Robert W. Lowe. 


J. C. Nimmo, 


last number we have seen is 23, 5th Nov., 1831. It contains 
coloured portraits of Elton, Ducrow, and other actors. The Clown 
of London at all the Theatres, §c., price only four farthings (sic), 
was published by H. White in the Strand. Throughout the 
numbers before us there is not a single date. Its epoch may be 
fixed, however, by its copying from as they appeared the 
Caudle Lectures of Jerrold. It has abundant illustrations, some of 
them caricaturing Cruikshank. Zhe London Magazine, 1820 et 
seq., should be included on account of its second title, the Monthly 
Critical and Dramatic Review ; and Concordia, a weekly journal of 
music and the sister arts, beginning May 1, 1875, and extending 
to April 22, 1876, deals largely with the theatre. Of some 
theatrical papers the existence was so ephemeral that a record of 
it can scarcely be traced. 

An instance of care and acumen is shown by Mr. Lowe in dis- 
puting the claim of Aaron Hill to The Actor; or,a Treatise on 
the Art of Playing, §c., London, 1755. This is said on the title- 
page to be by the author of the previous part, London, 1750, the 
title of which is almost the same. Lowndes ascribes this to Aaron 
Hill. Mr. Lowe adds that Aaron Hill died Febr 8, 1749-50, 
and, as the second part treats of theatrical incident alter that date,. 
the assignment of it to him must be an error. It may be added 
that Halkett and Laing, Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudony- 
mous Literature, also ascribe to Aaron Hill the first part of Zhe 
Actor, on the strength of the Cornish Bibliography of and 
Courtney. 

At the close of Tony Aston’s Petition... to the H——se 
C——us, now before us, on which Mr. Lowe has the note, “ B. M. 
Copy imperfect. Of the greatest rarity,” is the announcement of 
“ My Memoirs of the Stage will be published early next winter.” 
This is perhaps Aston's Brief Supplement to Colley Cibber, which is 
also extremely rare. Concerning the History of Henry Dumont, by 
Mrs. Charke, the celebrated daughter of Colley Cibber, which is 
said on the title-page to contain “ some critical remarks on comick 
actors,” it is worth while to remark that these are net to be found. 
In his notice of John Payne Collier, Mr. Lowe says, “ His works 
on the history and literature of the stage are invaluable.” Some 
caution as to their untrustworthiness should be added to this 
commendation, On the Theatrical Observer, Dublin, 1821 et seq., 
Mr. Lowe comments :—* The ninth volume is called Nolan’s Thea- 
trical Observer. The fifth volume retains the original title, and, as 
I have not seen vols. vi., vii., or viii., 1 do not know when the 
new title first appeared.” There was apparently a dissolution of 
partnership of the printers, and two separate continuations seem 
after vol. vii. to have appeared. On the volumes of the work 
now before us no such change of title as Mr. Lowe points out is 
to be found. With the number for Tuesday, December 4, 1821 

vol. vii. No. 22), the headline is changed to “ The Original 

eatrical Observer,” and this is subsequently continued. The 

printer and publisher, moreover, are changed. Of the Dramatic 
and Musical Review, 1842-4, the compiler has seen three volumes. 
only, but thinks “ there must be more.” He is right; a fourth 
and a fifth volume, 1845-6, appeared. The last number we have 
seen is 237, October 10, 1846. The Life and Works of Samuel 
Phelps, by W. May Phelps and John Forbes Robertson, is 
assigned to Mr. Johnstone Forbes Robertson, the actor, instead of 
to his father, a writer on art, Wright's Historia Histrionica is 
reprinted in the latest edition of Dodsley, by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt, 
as well as in Payne Collier's edition. The Macaroni, Savoir 

‘tivre, and Theatrical Magazine, of which Mr. Lowe has onl 
seen two leaves, extends to a volume. It was published 
plates. The British Museum has a copys deficient of one or two 
plates. Some of the illustrations, which are slightly indecorous, 
are generally missing. 

Though outside Mr. Lowe's scheme, it may be mentioned under 
the head Isaac Reed that MS. “ Notitie Dramatie ” by him are 
in the British Museum. ‘They are in several volumes, and are not 
too trustworthy. 

A very interesting piece of information is at the 
outset of the Supplement, in which the responsibility for the notes 
to the 1822 edition of Colley Cibber’s Apology, on the strength 
of which Edmund Bellchambers has won a name as a writer on 
the dy claimed for J. H. Burn. 

F additions and emendations will doubtless be forth- 
coming. Meantime the contribution Mr. Lowe has made is 
important and welcome. His work is convenient in arrangement, 
and his own observations are pertinent, In a few instances the 
prices obtained at public sales are quoted. This is a de; 
in which, as Mr. Lowe owns, much remains to be done. The 
practice, however, of our auctioneers of lumping together for 
the benefit of the booksellers half a dozen or more separate 
works is fatal to the acquisition of any exact standard of price, 
and the prices affixed in booksellers’ catalogues are more fre- 
quently i. for human ignorance or credulity than a sound 
estimate 


ALUMNI OXONIENSES.* 


HE first volume of Mr. Foster’s Matriculation Register of the 
University of Oxford from 1715 to 1886 shows that his work 

will be a most valuable addition to our sources of ical and 
* Alumni Oxonienses: the Members of the oS 


886 ; being the Matriculation Register of the University. Al 
Revised, and Annotated. By Joseph Vol. 
Joseph Foster, 1887. 
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——— information. It is founded on a copy of a transcript 
made by the Jate eminent American genealogist, Colonel Chester, 
and gives in alphabetical order the names and dates of birth of 
all matriculated students down to the end of the names beginning 
with D,and in each case the name, residence, and social standing of 
the student's father—in short, all that appears on a “ matriculation 
paper ”—together with the dates of degrees. It also includes the 
names and particulars of incorporated members and of others 
admitted to the privileges of the University. Some brief notes 
are appended to the names of persons still living, and of a few 
others, and towards the end of the volume the deaths of clergy- 
men of the present century and the dates of their preferments are 
also stated. It would, of course, be impossible for any one man 
to compile a new Athene Ovonienses, for life is short, and, as a 
glance at the volume before us will testify, the list of Oxford 
students since Wood’s day is long, and Mr. Foster has wisely 
decided not to delay the production of his Register by attempting 
to hunt up biographical details, That his present undertaking 
will supply a serious want needs no proof, though he has given 
one by pointing out an awkward error, “even in that scholarly 
work, the Dictionary of National Biography,” which we may safely 
assume would not have appeared there had the ready means of 
information existed that he now affords us. His volume is clearly 
printed and well got up, and its accuracy will be taken for 
granted by all who know the character of his earlier publica- 
tons, 


THE GRIEVANCES BETWEEN AUTHORS AND 
PUBLISHERS.* 


F- y a@ serpent et serpent—there are publishers and publishers. 
There are also authors and authors. These reflections will 
probably oceur to most readers of the Conferences of the Society 
of Authors and the accompanying documents. There be pub- 
lishers who are not a whit better than the wicked. There be 
ublishers of perfect rectitude. And, outside the realms of 
legend, there are also publishers who behave with a generosity 
somewhat embarrassing to authors. What can an author say to 
a publisher who addresses him thus ?—“ I covenanted to give you 
so much on each copy of your book that sold. Very few copies 
of your book sold. But P trust you will accept a cheque for 2, 
as a protest against the stupidity of the public that does not buy 
our book.” An author can only say that this is not business; 
ut he will admit that commerce is rarely couducted on those 
chivalrous terms, 

Any discussion of “The Grievances between Authors and 
Publishers ” must be conducted with a knowledge that each case 
is a separate case, that authors vary no less than publishers vary. 
Mr. Besant, in the first, and much the most important, of the 
addresses in the book before us, did not neglect facts so manifest. 
He admitted that among publishers there are honourable men, 
and among authors men hard to deal with. “There is no work- 
man so discontented with his pay as the author; there is none so 
jealous and suspicious of his treatment.” To this rule, also, there 
a been exceptions since Dr. Johnson's time. But the dispute 
will never be satisfactory while authors look on all publishers, or 

blishers look on all authors, as a separate species, each mem- 
> of which is exactly like every other member. 

The gist of the complaints of authors is that they work in the 
dark. That was the gist of Mr. Besant’s address. They do not 
know how far the accounts they receive represent actual facts, 
and how far they represent a “custom of the trade” which is all 
in favour of publishers. They do not know whether the pub- 
lishers’ expenses are a real or an ideal quantity. As soon as Mr. 
Besant formulated this complaint, Messrs. Longmans announced 
their intention of accompanying their accounts with vouchers for 
the items. This example has been followed, Mr. Besant says 
(p. 184), “by Messrs. Bentley & Son, Chatto & Windus, Field & 

uer, Macmillan & Co., Mr. Murray, and perhaps one or two more 
whose names I have forgotten.” 

So far, so good. It was not very probable that persons of 
honour would remain under the shadow of an imputation which 
was doubtless justified in other cases by the practices of persons 
not of honour. The real difficulty has always been that pub- 
lishers and authors did business as no other classes of vendors and 
purchasers ever did business before. It has been alleged that 
authors could always see a publisher’s books and his vouchers. 
But authors could not but be aware that (in the words of a pub- 
lisher) publishers (some of them) did not like questions being 
raised as to their printer's accounts. It was unusual to ask ques- 
tions. An author felt that questions would not be welcomed. 
Now people who deal with the houses that send vouchers need not 
raise questions at all. The questions are ready answered. Unless 
an author supposes that printers, binders, and the rest are all 
in a concatenation accordingly (the law would call it by a 
harsher name) to sign fraudulent documents, the vouchers must 
satisfy his curiosity. No doubt there have been occasions of 
curiosity. An author may say, “ Here I have published two octavo 
volumes of some two hundred pages each. One is published on a 
royalty system by Bacon, the other on the half-profits system by 
Bungay. Bacon has sold a thousand; on these he has paid me 
a sear for all after the first three hundred—on seven hundred, 
that is. But Bungay has sold one thousand of the other book, 


* The Grievances between Authors and Publishers. London: Field & 


and as yet there is not a penny of profit to divide. Why dos 
Bacon begin paying when he has got rid of three hundred, while 
Bungay has no profit to show after vending one thousand ? Clear} , 
Bacon is paying me out of bis own pocket, and out of sheer 
generosity ; for Bungay, too, would have had a protit to divide ong 
thousand copies if a book began to earn money after three hundred 
had been disposed of.” 

Considerations like this make an author give up Bacon and 
royalties, which he feels are merely a kind of dignified alms, and 
he hurries to Bungay, half-profits, and honourable independence, 
Thus Bacon is in danger of being wholly deserted by his clients, 
who cannot endure to pocket money they have not earned. Thus 
the half-profits system becomes the favourite mode of publishing, 
for if a man makes money by that, then he is quite convinced 
within himself that he has indeed earned it. 

Authors and publishers, or authors who publish with houses 
that send vouchers, now fight in the light, as Ajax was anxious to 
do. Perhaps they do not even fight at all. This is the great 
gain that has come of the conferences of the Society of Authors, 
The previous darkness was really the result of taking things for 
granted all round. Authorship, according to Mark Twain, is 
“not a trade, it is an inspiration.” The inspired poet and 
romancer did not want to go deep into business. ‘The publisher, 
on the other hand, was often an educated gentleman and evena 
personal friend of the poet’s. Sordid consideration of items in 
bills were repugnant to both. Both rather shirked them. The 
whole affair was like letting a house to a friend, and not bothering 
with inventories. The usual consequences of that sort of 
transaction are notorious. 


There are passages in Mr. Besant’s argument which may be 

answered with more or less effect. ‘Few publishers ever incur 
any risk whatever. Practically, and as a general rule, except in 
the case of educational bvoks, we may take it that, when a 
publisher undertakes the whole risk of a book, he knows that 
there are no risks.” Here the opponent would say that the ques- 
tion really is, the question of the proportion of exceptions to the 
general rule. Now it is impossible to discover the proportion of 
exceptions. A publisher is not going to tell you how many thou- 
sands he lost over this book or that. Yet he does lose, and in 
thousands. His business is speculative. The cases of successful 
books refused in MS. by half the trade prove that, if proof were 
wanted. ‘Two of the most lucrative books of the last ten years 
had great difliculty in finding a publisher who would speculate in 
them. And the publisher who accepted one rejected the other. 
Mr. Besant has a history of an author who had a manuscript to 
sell. A publisher told him that the printing (apparently) would 
cost 120/,, not to speak of advertising, commission, and so ferth, 
He got a separate estimate from a printer, and found that the 
production would cost 652, Let us hope that the publisher's 
printer was a very splendid, costly, and “apolaustic” artist, who 
charged twice as much as the other printer. In Mr. Besant’s dis- 
cussion of the royalty system it may be objected that he seems to 
think all authors should receive royalties at an equal rate. This 
may not be his opinion, but his argument reads as if it were. 
Now, in France (and Mr. Besant approves, on the whole, of the 
French system) successful authors get a much higher reyalty than 
untried or unsuccessful authors. A successful author gets one 
frane on a 3°50 franc book, after the first 5,000 are sold. On the 
first 5,000 he gets about 7}d. Zits position is three times as good 
as that of the authors here under a Io percent. royalty. Yes; but 
his position is that of the favoured few. It would be well to 
know what royalty an untried or unpopular author gets in France, 
and compare that with the author’s position under a Io per cent. 
royalty in England. Twopence in the shilling is, we believe, a not 
uncommon royalty in England, and if the shilling be the shilling 
of the published, not the actual, price, an author does pretty 
well. Take Mr, Besant’s favourite six-shilling novel, with a sale 
of 10,000. The author, at twopence in the shilling, gets Sool. 
The most favoured French author, when he has sold 10,000 copies, 
gets 350/. But, then, even a nominal price of six shillings is a 
good deal more than a nominal three-franes fifty. But how many 
authors belong to the most favoured nation in France? And 
how many six-shilling novels are sold to the extent of 10,000? 
A six-shilling novel, by the way, often holds much more matter, 
and must cost much more to produce, than one volume of a three- 
volume novel. In fact, three-volume novels are sold later at six 
shillings in one volume. 

As to the method of publishing by commission, it is simply the 
best method in the world for an author, if his book sells moderately 
well, ‘Take a twelve-shilling book with a royalty of two shillings. 
On a sale of 2,000 copies the author gets 200/. But ona sale of 
2,000 copies sold on commission he will get at least 4,00/., allow- 
ing that the sale of 400 copies covers expenses. Of course if 
expenses run up to a sum that needs 800 copies to cover it, the 
author is hardly so well off. But when once his book is stereo- 
typed, and he has got a start, the method of publishing on com- 
mission is by far the most lucrative to a writer who does not dread 
the risk. Unluckily most books published on commission are mere 
indulgences of the author's vanity. As to the “pushing” of a 
“ commission book,” that isa mystery on which Mr. Besant and 
Mr. George Smith are divided (pp. 36, 146), or rather, Mr, Besant 
says that the sentiment of authors does not agree with the opinion 
of Mr. Smith. As to the publisher “ making a profit on the cost 
of commission,” even in the pre-voucherian days commission 


was an author's best plan, if his book succeeded. If it did not 
succeed, no plan was really good for him. 
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Of the other lectures, both were amusing and instructive. We 
trust that the Society may be able to help beginners, and to help 
feeble folk who a grayitate towards publishers with little 
capital, and with a mo; iy that does not wholly make up for the 
tock. We hope so; but feeble folk are difficult to help, and the 
practical sex, in particular, is often not very practical in dealing 
with publishers, Sometimes it is exorbitant ; at other times forgets 
all in the mere joy of being printed; forgets all till the accounts 
come, and the day of reckoning. Then is heard the voice of 
lamentation. Mr. Hollingshead’s address on dramatic copyright 
is most diverting. “The Theatre Royal, Stoke Pogis,” is an 
amusing and valuable institution. How can one blame Americans 
for taking what they like when any “ obscure idiot in the country” 
can purloin a drama out of Thackeray, or any writer whom he 


cares to harry ? 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Iv. 


fe gift-books in which the pictorial interest predomi- 
nates, Through the Wordsworth Country (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.), by Professor Knight and Mr. H. Goodwin, may claim a 
place of distinction because of the happy accord shown by artist 
and commentator. So harmoniously have they worked together, 
pilgrimage indica rofessor Knight’s itinerary, forgetful of 
the mere weight of this handsome and abate wenn This 
obstacle, however, should not impair the remarkable value of the 
book as a guide to the topography of Wordsworth’s poetry. If its 
bulk affrights the traveller, who would be fain to associate it 
with his Gray and his Gilpin in the modest requirements of a 
tour, its merits are not of the kind common to illustrated books. 
Both text and drawings deserve close study before or after a 
journey in the Lake district. Professor Knight plays the part of 
Mr. Interpreter with grace and sympathy in the pleasant pro- 
gress from Cockermouth to Grasmere, illustrating the poet’s 
country through his poetry in a spirit wholly congenial with Mr. 
Goodwin's delicate drawings. As an exposition of to phical 
references in Wordsworth nothing could be better than Professor 
Knight’s commentary. An attractive quarto, worthy in all 
respects of the reputation of the “ Riverside Press,” is the illus- 
trated edition of Mr. J. R. Lowell’s poem, The Vision of Sir 
Launfai (Sampson Low & Co.), with artists’ oy of designs 
by American artists, admirably engraved by Mr. F. Juengling and 
printed on Indian paper. Short though it is, Mr. Lowell's poem 
affords plenty of suggestion to imaginative artists, and Mr. Walter 
Shirlaw and Mr. Siddons Mowbray prove themselves to be power- 
ful and sympathetic interpreters of the poet. The landsca 
studies of Mr. Swain Gifford, Mr. Hopkinson Smith, and Mr. 
Bruce Crane are excellent. The most spirited design is Mr. 
Shirlaw’s “ And through the dark arch a charger sprang.” Much 
is due from the artists to Mr. Juengling, who has rendered draw- 
ings of great diversity as to style and theme with uncommon skill. 
As specimens of wood-engraving the proof impressions and smaller 
illustrations in the text are equally admirable. A fine portrait of 
the author by Mr. Alexander forms an appropriate frontispiece. 
Randolph Caldecott’s Last “ Graphic” Pictures (Routledge) com- 
plete series of albums of the artist’s contributions to the 
Graphic. The new volume comprises the four inimitable 
designs of the “ Old Mickleham Hunt”; the diverting sequence 
“ A Lovers’ Quarrel” ; the “ Legend of the Laughing Oak "s 
the “ Strange Adventures of a Dog-cart,” and the “ Curmudgeons’ 
Christmas.” These are among the happiest examples of Caldecott’s 
genius, and it is a decided gain to have them collected ina handy 
volume. The annual volumes of the magazines make a brave 
show in the glitter and colour of cloth bindings, the more serious 
being by far the more sober in garb. Some of these are among 
the most acceptable books for presentation now before us, The 
Magazine of Art, 1887 (Cassell & Co.), continues to represent art 
and the artistic movements of the day better than any other 
periodical. Artin the Australian colonies, in New Zealand, and 
in the United States, at the Salon, the Royal Academy, the 
Grosvenor, and other public galleries, finds adequate pictorial 
treatment in these pages, and in criticism or exposition a com- 
plete chronicle. The etchings and photogravures—a new feature— 
are of excellent quality for the most part, and it is satisfactory to 
be able to commend the subjects of reproduction. The illustra- 
tions in the text are as varied and interesting as ever. Of original 
artistic work we must note Mr. Railton’s drawings of “ Houghton 
Tower,” Mr. T. W. Wilson's capital sketches, “Glimpses of 
Artist Life,” Mr. Fullylove’s Siena drawings, Mr. Laurence 
patie illustrations of “ Flint Knapping,” the “ Reminiscences ” 
Mr. Harry Furniss, and Mr. H. R. Bloomer’s charming sketches 
of West Drayton and district. Much of the illustrative work in 
the volume consists of reproduction, and this is admirable in point 
of execution. The literary contents show no falling off in quality. 
The Art Journal, 1887 (Virtue & Co.), celebrates its jubilee, and 
is altogether an attractive volume. The etchings and engrav- 
ings include excellent work 7 Mr. C. O, Murray, Mr. A. H. 
Haig, Mr. E. P. Brandard, Mr. L. Godfrey, and others. Mr. 
MacWhirter’s interesting series of drawings, capitally rendered 
by Mr. Paterson, are happily associated with Mr. David Hannay's 
Genial and sympathetic articles on Sir Walter Scott’s country. M. 


Myrbach’s sketches in the series of papers, “A Foreign Artist 
and Author in England ”—a misleading title, by the way—are 
spirited impressions of English society and scenery, and M. Villars 
accompanies the artistic notes of his colleagues with pleasant com- 
ment and keen observation. Among the varied lite: contri- 
butions must be mentioned the illustrated articles on Gros and 
Delacroix, La Tour, “Old London Picture Exhibitions,” the 
| and “Victorian Fine by 

s , and an entertaini on Caricatures of Wagner. 
In the Be "8 Own Annual ‘and the Girls Own Annual there is 
abundant diversity of instructive and amusing material, and both 
volumes are fully illustrated. Cassells Familly Magazine is one 
of a class of well-proven favourites, to praise which is almost 
needless, For home reading nothing could be more welcome. 
Both fiction and miscellaneous articles are of excellent quality. 
Harper's Young People (Sampson Low & Oo.) is —__ 
among serials for children. Though the marvels of cheap litera~ 
ture have ceased to be marvels, accustomed, as we are, to enterpri 
of this kind, it is difficult to realize that this substantial volume 
of delightful woodcuts and coloured plates, of entertaining stories 
and pretty verses, is made up of one year’s issue of a penny weekly 
a There are magazines of greater pretensions that are 
not half so amusing. 

The hero in Mr. Henty’s stories is always an enviable fellow, 
worthy of the strange adventures that befall him, and the good 
fortune that is always at hand when needed. H Sandwith, 
the Westminster boy, may fairly be said to beat Mr. Henty’s 
record. He is the hero of In the Reign of Terror (Bl 
& Son), and passes safely through all the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion in Paris under the tyranny of the Jacobins and in Nantes 
under a worse anarchy. His adventures are told with skilful 


— & Son), which deals with the fall of Jerusalem and the 
ortunes of a high-minded young Jew, a fisher of the Lake of 


Manville Fenn’s story of old Lincolnshire wee before draining 
y 


skill. The characters of the idle old vagabond Dave and his two 
boyish companions are incisively drawn, and the pictures of life 
in the watery flats of North Lincoln are wonderfully graphic. 
Mr. Harry Collingwood, we are pleased to note, has not forsaken 
the theme of former achievements in romance. The Rover's Secret 
(Blackie & Son) is a sea-story, pure and simple, vividly imagined, 
and told with picturesque art. 

Mr. Collingwood is not wy Me storyteller, thoroughly 
equipped in necessary technical knowledge, but he shows a proper 
consideration towards the ignorant landsman. He does not per- 
sist in visiting his superiority on the reader, and when he is de- 
scribing a nautical circumstance he avoids all explanation by 
foot-notes—a concession to the reader that is often productive of 
worse confusion. The Rover's Secret is by far the best sea-story 
we have read for years, and is certain to give unalloyed pleasure 
to boys. The illustrations, by Mr. W. C. Symons, are fresh 
and vigorous. From the Religious Tract Society we have 
three collections of short stories, all of a thrilling nature, and all 
likely to instruct young boys. Adventures Afloat and Ashore 
and Remarkable Adventures from Real Life comprise reprints 
from the Letsure Hour and the Sunday at Home, The Black 
Troopers; and other Stories is a reissue of stories that are similar 
to the preceding, and are well worthy of revival. In Sa 
Africa (Nelson) is one of Commander Lovett Cameron's lively 
stories of adventures in equatorial Africa, the hero's exciting 
programme taking him from the Gold Coast across the continent 
to Zanzibar by way of Tanganyika. The illustrations are good, 
and the story full of go and variety, Mr. Ascott Hope intro- 
duces boys to the days of chivalry in Stories of Old Renown 
(Blackie), a collection of famous romances, skilfully retold, deal- 
ing with famous heroes and heroines—such as Robert of Sicily, 
aa | of Warwick, Ogier the Dane, and Patient Griselda, 

r. William Everard makes a bold choice, not to say a rash 
venture, when he selects Walther von der Vogelweide for the 
hero of his tale of the Crusades, Sir Walter’s Ward (Blackie & 
Son). The old poet does not make a brave show in the story. 
The narrative, too, halts a good deal, so frequent are the interrup- 
tions of persons who relate legends—such as that of St. Christopher 
or Lohengrin—and these do not contribute to the reader's pleasure 
or assist the action in any way. The Palace Beautiful, by 
L. T. Meade (Cassell & Co.), is a charming story of three 
young girls, who, left orphans at tender ages, essay to fight their 
way to independence and fame on a net income of thirty 
pounds, with two hundred added as a banking account. The 


struggle is, of course, severe; but the girls are so prettily con- 


plausibility on the whole, and will delight boys by the audacity 
and peril they depict. It is doubtful, indeed, if a “‘safe- 
conduct” of Robespierre would have been of any value to an : 
English boy travelling with pretty young ladies from Paris to 
Nantes. But Mr. Henty does not pretend to “impart historical 
knowledge,” and is content to tell a good story. In this his 
| wisdom is obvious, for the story is one of his best. Perhaps the 
historian is too faithfully followed in Mr. Henty’s For the Temple 
= who becomes acquainted with Josephus, and undergoes 
many dangers and trials in the struggle against the Romans. 
| Despite an interesting historical basis; the book is less stirring and 
| lifelike than Mr. Henty’s romances generally are. In the per- 
| suasive - of realism nothing could be stronger than Mr. G. 
pasture or corn lands. Dick o' the Fens (Blackie & Son) is an 
| admirable book for boys, written with artistic conscientiousness, 
told with vigour, true to life, and constructed with remarkable 
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trasted, and yet each in her way so attractive, that they interest 
us to the very end, when a wealthy long-lost brother appears and 
redeems them from their unequal conflict. Miss Sarah Tytler's 
Girl Neighbours (Blackie & Son), though much more elaborate, 
is equally interesting as a story, and reveals the writer's well- 
recognized powers in depicting character. Another book for girls 
we can warmly commend is Margery Merton's Girlhood, by Alice 
Corkran (Blackie & Son). There is a delightful piquancy in the 
experiences and trials of a young English girl who studies painting 
in Paris, and, after nearly falling a victim to malicious rivals, 
emerges victorious in the end. A Golden Age, by Ismay Thorn 
(Hatchards), is one of those uncommon stories of children, 
intended for children’s reading, that are very amusing to older 
folk. There are three small boys and a little girl, all por- 
trayed with admirable fidelity and insight, and, for all their 
wilful little ways, most attractive creatures. The youngest 
boy, a lisping chatterer of a most inquisitive habit, known 
as Pol, is especially delightful. His pranks, like his talk, 
are peculiar to him, and when we are compelled to leave his 
society we feel we have known him in the flesh and recall him with 
great goodwill. We have received three collections of fairy lore 
that are sure of universal welcome. Fairy Tales, by the Countess 
d’Aulnoy, translated by J. R. Planché (Routledge), is an old 
and popular book to which Mr. Gordon Browne contributes pretty 
and fantastic illustrations. Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales and Stories (Sampson Low & Co.), translated by Carl 
Siewers, with two hundred small cuts by Scandinavian artists, is 
a delightful edition of an immortal work. There is plenty of 
character in the illustrations, but the children depicted are not 
lovely, even when the story-teller decrees them to be beautiful. The 
Fairy Tales by Edouard Laboulaye (Routledge) ere perhaps less 
widely read than they deserve to be. “Yvon and Finette,” for 
instance, is exquisitely imagined, and the majority of the rest are 
compacted of delicate fancy and the charm of a fluent invention. 
The illustrations are very pretty, though some of the cuts are a 
trifle murky and worn. 


The Art Annual, noticed last week, is published, not by the Fine 
Art Society, but from the Art Journal Office. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Il. 


a Soens. MARCUS WARD & CO. have sent us a capital 

collection of Christmas Cards, many of which, besides —s 
unusually pretty, have the distinctive merit of being original. 
“ Christmas Gambols” is a delightful folding card, best described 
on its 

Amongst the most original cards we notice “ Christmas Eggs,” 
which, when opened, disclose newly-hatched birds, gazing with 
bewildered curiosity at a worm, a snail, or a caterpillar, as the 
case may be; “ Time flies, Time tries,” four cards representing 
watches, whose works consist of a few words of greeting on one 
side, and a little country scene on the other; “Christmas Boxes,” 
a set of three cards, representing boxes containing birds’ nests 
full of eggs, with the parent bird perched on one side; “ Potted 
Fowl,” three tins, in one of which is a cock, another a hen, and 
the third their family of chickens. 

“ Kittens at School,” pictures of two little kittens studying 
their music-book, or their A BC, or crying with a dunce’s cap 
on, and dressed in little pinafores, are a very attractive set of 
twelve small cards; so are “Tiny Tots,” another such set, 
children, one with a toy horse watching a swallow, three daisy 
buds filling in the picture, another looking at two butterflies with 
blem, another with buttercups, another with 


violets as her em 
rose buds. 
“ Kittens at Play,” also a set of twelve cards, are particularly 
tty, especially the one with the little kitten playing with a 
Pattledore and ss a is also a set of twelve cards 
representing picturesque Kentish cottages. 

“The Convivial Mice,” by A. M. Lockyer, must be a great 
favourite with children, as it combines a little story with amusing 
illustrations, “The Waits” give one a shuddering, but amusing, 
reminder of the real things at Christmas time, represented as they 
are here by cats. Instead of using their own vocal organs, how- 
ever, they have resorted to fiddles, and flutes, and horns. ‘ Here 
We are Again” are well-thought-of reminders of the pantomime 
sent out as envelopes. ‘The Missing Link” is a folding card 
with four representations of our ancestor at mischief. “ Happy 
Days,” a set of three cards, and “ Four Fours,” a set of four cards, 
are particularly pretty groups of children at play. 

“ Feathered Friends,” a set of six cards, are the prettiest bird- 
cards we have seen; whilst “ Unfading Flowers,’ a set of three 
cards, with verses by F. R. Havergal; “ Flowers from Fairyland,” 
“Flowers and Fields,” sets of four cards, are decidedly the 
nicest flower designs. “ Jack Afloat,” four sketches of sailor life ; 
“ By Sea and Land,” four sketches in sunk mounts; “ Sailing,” 
four sketches of yachts, are all good for sea pieces. “Three 
Little Kittens,” set to the good old tune, and illustrated by 
E. Caldwell, is perhaps the most fascinating of all Messrs. Marcus 
Ward & Co.’s cards. Nothing in that way could be more delightful 


to give a child. 
jally like “ Sunny 


mongst the “Greeting Cards” we 
Scenes,” Series L; “ Wild Fowl,” Series X; “Summer Days,” 


Series T; “Winter Landscapes,” Series P; and “ Moonlight,” 
Series O; whilst the “ Cloisonné ” Christmas greeting cards have 
the merit of being the newest. There are also some prettily got- 
up little books, bound in silk, and with illustrations, such as The 
Norman Baron, by Longfellow; Flowers of the Field, selections 
from Longfellow ; Paths of Peace; Texts of Scripture, with Poems, 
by Frances Ridley Havergal ; and Golden Greetings. 

“La Madonna della Seggiola,” Raphael, from the picture in the 
Pitti Palace, in two sizes, and “La Madonna del Gran Duca,” 
Raphael, from the picture in the Pitti Palace, also in two sizes, 
may be much appreciated by some people. 

Mr. De la Rue has, as usual, sent us some charming examples of 
purses and pocket-books, such as a lady’s pocket-diary, bound in 
green Russian leather, stamped with a pattern in gilt (2245);a 
large-sized red Russian leather purse, diary, and card case com- 
bined (3544); a smaller-sized green purse of the same kind 
(2830); a useful condensed diary with purse (8450); and a tiny 
diary in a green leather case, with little pockets on each side 
(1110), just the thing for a lady's pocket. 

Then we have the Card Calendarsin their pretty leather frames, 
the larger ones the more useful, but the smaller size the more 
fascinating. The Calendars for hanging on the wall are very 
pretty this year, and have the advantage of having the letter 
and postal parcels rates and moon changes on them, as well as the 
days of the year. One is decorated with pansies, another with a 
picture in would-be classical style, another with a sketch of 
Clovelly. There are also delightful little condensed diaries in 
their Russian leather cases, in shape like pocket-combs, the “ Red- 
letter Calendar,” the “Condensed Diary and Engagement Book,” 
and the “ Pocket Calendar,” of all shapes and sizes. 

John Walker & Co. have sent excellent diaries bound in leather, 
with pencils attached. One bound in red Russian leather (3) is 
most attractive. 

The “ Professional Pocket-book ; or, Daily and Hourly Engage- 
ment Diary,” published according to the plan of the late Sir 
Julius Benedict, by Rudall, Carte, & Co., is sure to be useful, 
It is published in four parts; each part contains three months, 
For those who like to have them combined the four parts are 
contained in a neat leather book. 

Bemrose & Sons have sent us somecalendars. The “ Proverbial 
Calendar,” with wise sayings for each day; the “ Scripture 
Calendar,” with texts for each day ; and a plain daily calendar, all 
useful in their way, and meant to adorn a wall. 

Charles Letts’s Improved Tablet Diary, his Scribbling Diary, 
long and narrow, interleaved with blotting-paper, and a large-sized 
one, also with blotting-paper between each leaf, will be found 
serviceable. 

Gritlith, Farran, & Co. have sent series 1, 2, and 3 of “The 
Children’s Gallery,” eight coloured heads of children in each series. 

Messrs. Sockl & Nathan forward a variety of cards for Christmas 
and the New Year, tastefully mounted and pleasing in colour, 
though not particularly novel. They are classed ob designa- 
tions that do not seem very apt. The “ Court” cards, for instance, 
are not, as might be expected, notable for high colour and bizarre 
design. They are pretty cards of the ordinary type, with open- 
work borders or “enchasing,” which do not greatly differ from 
the similar old-fashioned ornament once common to valentines. 
The etlect is bolder, however, because of the superior finish and 
solidity of these “Court” cards. Some scented satin-cushion 
cards, with floral designs or vignettes well painted in delicate 
tints, are among the best of their kind. ‘These also are evolved 
from an old valentine form. A pretty novelty is the “ Liliputian” 
card, designed for children, and of the size of an ordinary visiting- 
card. These are capital inventions for children who love to 
imitate the ways of elders. Among the “ Modern” cards some 
“ Army and Navy” designs by R. Simkins form a welcome change 
from the robin and holly and the invariable snow of the ordinary 
landscape sentiment. The “Made-up” cards are suggestive of 
millinery. Their prettiness is of the sort that delights the 
feminine nature. Soft, flutfy silk borders of pale blue or pink 
make a charming accord with the painted card. The miscellaneous 
cards of Messrs. Sockl & Nathan are so varied in shape and style 
as to baffle a They are all marked by excellent finish, 
the “ Fine Art” design on silver-edged “ ivory panels” being par 
ticularly pleasing. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


E can only briefly recommend to all interested in 
the history and philosophy of education the elaborate work 
of M. Oct. Gréard (1), Vice-Rector of the Academy of Paris, and 
for many years past incumbent of one or other of the chief offices 
in the complicatedly systematized scheme of French education. 
The work may almost be described as an irregular and rather 
desultory encyclopedia of its subject. The origin of the con- 
tents, which seem to have been all reports, programmes, or essays 
of one kind or another, precludes complete system; but their 
number and the extent—some twenty years—of the time during 
which they have been composed enable the writer to touch on & 
great number of themes connected with his subject. Primary, 
secondary, and higher education are all dealt with—the first and 
the third saving a volume apiece, and the second two volumes. 


(1) Education et instruction, Par Oct. Gréard. 4 tomes. Paris: 
Hachette. 
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M. Darimon (2) continues his somewhat desultory remarks on 
the history of the five-and-twenty years or thereabouts between 
the break-up of the July Monarchy and the establishment of the 
Third Republic on the ruins of the Empire and the Commune. 
It is open, here us elsewhere in the series, for unkind persons to 
contend that it looks more like an effort on the part of a forgotten 

itician to put himself in evidence than like the supply of really 
valuable monuments for history. Certainly it is not very im- 

t to know that M. Darimon, like many other people, thought 
of that sub-fluvian cable which the Prussians so soon fished up, 
or to have painful and disgusting medical details fished up in 
their turn to show, what everybody knows, that the blunders of 
Napoleon III. were mainly due to disabling disease. However, 
a third fisherman, the painful history-grubber of the future, may 
perhaps thank M. Darimon for some small mercies, 

The burden of the work of M. Loliée (3) (who has, according 
to the odd fashion now so common, secured a laudatory preface 
from M. Paul Bourget) is something like lamentation and mourn- 
ing and woe. There is no scandal about any living person; but 
there is, first, a long and not ill-written essay on the unlucky 
Bohemians of the last fifty years; and then there is a doleful 
screed as to the present state of things, when the novel is diseased, 
criticism is on her deathbed, poetry has been comfortably stowed 
“under the mools ” for some time, and the man of letters, even if 
he gets anything to do at all, must be contented to do it dans les 
bas-fonds du journalisme. Lamentable, very lamentable ; yet we 
seem to have heard of something like this in most ages. 

The style of the Countess de Gasparin is so well known and her 
public so clearly marked out that there is little need to do more 
than mention and recommend any new work of hers (4). Her 
picturesqueness and religiosity are a little Lamartinian, her 
moralizing a little aykayaitchbeeish; but she has a sincere love for 
God, duty, nature, and no small faculty of expressing it—which 
is considerably more than we can say of most people. 

To not many men does it fall to reprint their work after fifty- 
eight years. M. Désiré Nisard (5) has wisely made no alteration in 
his reviews of M. Thiers, of Sir Robert Wilson’s Memoirs, &c., and 
the reprint makes a not useless book, excellently written in the 
author’s simple and elegant, if rather “ grey,” style. 

There may seem to be something a little odd in the combination 
of a kind of manual of household duties and etiquette with a kind 
of story, but for our we have no particular objection to it. 
Young French married ladies may and do read much worse 
literature than the fortunes of Marthe Chamblay (6) (how different 
from that namesake of hers, not the happiest creation of Alexander 
Maximus, who was rescued from premature interment by the 
fortunate fact that her flesh had a natural odour of violets!). They 
will learn from Mme. Samson how to manage the cellar, how to 
furnish their guests “in the English fashion” with clean knives 
and forks, instead of dirty ones, and many other useful things. 

Very brief histories of literature are rarely satisfactory, and that 
of M. Asmus (7) is no exception. The author so honestly confesses 
that he has merely compiled from previous compilations that we 
cannot be very hard on him. But his critical estimates, as must 
for happen in this kind of third-hand work, are of a vague 
banality which, even when not positively wrong, can do no soul 
any good, and we are bound to say that, in the parts which we 
have examined, we have found errors of fact. For instance, 
Garnier wrote no tragedy called the Frond, and no one who 
knew either his date or the character of his plays could have 
dreamt that he did. It is apparently a misprint, and we fear an 
— misprint, for the 7’roade, which he did write. In asecond 

ion of so short a book these things should not be, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘KETCHES in History and Poetry (Edinburgh : Douglas), by 
John Campbell Shairp, is a volume of essays and lectures that 
well merit collection after their separate appearance in periodicals. 
Among the papers on Scottish poetry are several lectures delivered 
at Oxford, and these must be classed with the most characteristic 
and valuable work of Principal Shairp, while the whole book is 
interesting because it contains, as Professor Veitch, the editor, 
Temarks, “ last gleanings” of an active man of letters and ex- 
cellent critic. The historical papers were contributed at various 
dates to Good Words, and one, the delightful account of St. 
Leonards, “ The Earliest Scottish University,” tirst saw the light 
in Fraser, Every student of Scottish song knows, or ought to 
know, the Oxford lectures on the “ Early Poetry of Scotland,” and 
on the King’s Quair; on Henry Vaughan and on the Ettrick 
Shepherd, the last an admirable piece of criticism, as well as a 
ing example of portraiture. This was the final lecture given 

at Oxford by the author when Professor of Poetry. Another essay 


(2) Notes pour servir & histoire dela guerre de 1870. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(3) Nos gens de lettres. Par Frédéric Loliée. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(4) Dans les prés et sous les bois. Par l'auteur des “ Horizons prochains.” 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
of) Considérations sur la révolution frangaise. Par D.Nisard. Paris: 
ann Lévy 


(6) La vie d'une femme du monde. Par Mme. Jules Samson. Paris: 
Heanuyer. 

) Cours abrégé de la littérature francaise. Par M. Asmus. Deuxitme 
Leipzig : Brockhaus. 


that thoroughly repays study is “The Songs of Scotland before 
Burns,” which appeared twenty-five years since in Macmillan. 

Memorials of a Southern nter, by Susan Dabney Smedes 
(Baltimore : Cushings & Bailey), is a little book that may interest 
the English reader by its pictures of plantation life and the negro 
community in the Southern States. It is a memuvir, composed 
chiefly of home letters, of Thomas Dabney, a member of an old 
Virginian family, who though a successful tobacco cultivator in 
his own State, was determined by circumstances to migrate to 
the cotton-raising districts. He finally settled in Hinds county, 
Mississippi. The round of life under the planter’s sway is vividly 
delineated in the family correspondence, and the recollections of 
an old servant, known as “Mammy Harriet,” present a lively 
picture of the journey down South. References to politics and the 
war are frequent. It was thought unpatriotic to plant cotton 
during the struggle, and Dabney sowed wheat only, for the good 
of the cause, corn being of course in demand, and though in his 
sixty-second year, actually enlisted himself, to the sore despair of 
his daughters. When his sons caught the war fever—one of them 
a boy of fourteen years—he despatched a servant with them as a 
body-guard, with his own trusty sword; the servant, a stalwart 
fellow over six feet in height, swearing he “ would show them the 
English of it.” 

A new edition of Dr. W. 8S. Mayo’s Kaloolah (Putnam’s Sons), 
with capital illustrations by J. Fredericks, makes a seascnable 
appearance now that books of sport and adventure abound, and | 
none could be more acceptable as a gift-book than this handsome 
edition of the adventures of Kaloolah and Jonathan Romer. 

Another seasonable book is that curious miscellany of anecdote 
and singular experiences compiled by Leigh Hunt, chiefly from 
Mrs. Charlotte Smith’s Romance in Real Life and the Lounger's 
Common-Place Book, entitled One Hundred Romances of Real 
Life (Hamilton Adams & Co.) This isa fairly savoury hash of 
stories that have been told in many forms a hundred times, and 
yet do not lose their interest by repetition. 

Much less savoury, indeed of a decided ill-flavour, are the two 
volumes of Memoirs of the Count Horace of Viel Castel, translated 
by Charles Bousfield (Remington & Co.) There is but a poor 
halfpennyworth of wholesome stuff in this abhorrent mass of 
scandal and spite. Nothing is more curious in the tittle-tattle of 
these recollections than the remarkably bad taste of the author's 
revelations of his domestic relations. It is not so much a public 
washing of dirty linen as a shameless exhibition of it on the line. 

Mr. Edwin Arnold reprints from the Fortnightly a paper on the 
mystery of existence and the future life, entitled Death—and 
Afterwards (Triibuer & Co.) Its philosophy is summed up in 
Blanco White’s sonnet, which Mr. Arnold quotes appropriately, 
“Tf Light can thus deceive, wherefore not Life? ” . Arn 
feeds us with much platitude, and little else; though, to be sure, 
one of two “ very distinguished men of science,” who corresponded 
with the author after his essay appeared in the Fortnightly, 
declares it to be “ Butler's Analogy purified from the ‘ super- 
natural,’ and brought into harmony with science.” This seems to 
settle the question, and we shall consult no more the crude 
unpurified Butler. 

or the benefit of the Southron, it may be assumed, Mr. 
William Mackean has modernized the Poems of Alexander Scott 
(Alexander Gardner), basing his version on Dr. Laing’s collection 
of the little-known, but scarcely neglected, old poet. Scott’s 
poems are remarkable for the frequent use of the refrain, which in 
some instances is extremely happy. The few students who care 
to wrestle with the poet in his native tongue will probably not 
be greatly delighted to own him “ modernized.” Let us take the 
curious jingling stanzas, “ Favour is Fair,” the first of which 
runs thus in Mr. Mackean’s book :— 
Favour is fair in lover's lair [lore], 
Yet friendship more to be commend, 
But when despair is adversare, 
No thing is there but woful end. 


Here it would be better to read “ mair” for “ more,” for in the 
third stanza we have 


Continuance in Cupid’s dance 
Without advance, without remeid, &c. 


Again, the second verse of the second stanza would better 
present the spirit, as well as the rhyming structure, if it rap 


re 
thus :— 
Of Venus Queen, uncomforting ; 
instead of Mr. Mackean’s version :— 
Of man I mean, in service been 
Of Venus, without comforting ; 


*Tis them, I ween, that must sustain 
The cares so keen of Cupid King. 

Mr. W. de Gray Birch’s Domesday Book (S.P.C.K.) is a 
serviceable descriptive handbook designed for popular reading, 
and in all respects an excellent guide or introduction to a — ~ 
of extraordinary interest. The description of the various Ex- 
chequer MSS, and of the Exeter book, the historical chapter on 
the tenure of land, and the to phical chapter on the counties 


and ancient churches, are distinguished by the brevity and clear- 
ness that are necessary in volumes for general reading and refe~ 
rence. A good bibliography of the principal works on the subject 


We have received a new edition in three comely volumes of 
Miss Pardoe’s Court and Reign of Francis the First (Bentley); a 
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translation, by Mr. H. L. Williams, of M. Gaston Boissier's 
Madame de , in the “Great French Writers” series 
(Routledge) ; the sixth edition of Days and Hours ina Garden, 
oy E. V. B. (Elliot Stock); a new edition of Carlsbad ; its 

hermal Springs and Baths, by J. Kraus, M.D, (Triibner) ; and 
The Haunted Harp, by Seoaveliby Gurney (Arrowsmith). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMOVED from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jonny 
83 SourHampion Street, StRanD, Lonvon, W.C. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, ineluding 
postage to any part of the United States, is 41 10s, 4d., 
or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Iublisher, 
Mr. Witt1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr.B.F STEVENS, American Agency,4 Trafaiger | 
Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time. 


The SatuRvDaY Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Saturday Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 

Copies of the SatuRDAY REVIEW may be obtained in Paris every 
Saturday of Mr. J. G. Fornrrinenam, 8 Rue Neuve des 
Capucines, and of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
The Sarurpay Review can also be had of Messrs. GALIGNANI, 
15 Quai Masséna, Nice, and Mr. J. G. Foturrinenan, 59 Rue 
Antibes, Cannes. 


Copies of the Saturpay Revirw Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
tn Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Sarurpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher,at the Offce, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,675, DeceMBER 3, 1887: 


The Leinster Hall. 
The Ill-tempered Party. The Lewis Crofters. 

The Canard Triumphant. Lessons. The Exeter Fire. 
Prince Bismarck and the Socialists. His Grace in Person. 
The Registration Appeals. Gold in Wales. 

The French Crisis. The Dulwich Election. 

The Opening of the Cortes. 


The London Rook. 
Jf it were Some One Else—? Stage Science—/!1. 
The Last Surprise of the Racing Season. 

The Crystal Palace Concerts. The Stock Markets. 
The Royal Society of British Artists. A Triangular Du3l. 
The Institute of Painters in Oil. 

A Matinee of “ Hamlet.” Quack Medicines—/X. 
French Plays. 

Locrine. Novels and Tales. 

Ancient Crosses of Dartmoor. The Fall of the Moghul Empire. 
Parisian Fencing-Rooms. Eton under Keate. 
Ballades and Rondeaus. Hobart Town as a Summer Resort. 
Life and Times of Queen Victoria. 

English Theatrical Literature. Alumni Oxonienses. 
The Grievances between Authors and Publishers. 
Christmas Books. Christmas Cards. 

French Literature. New Books and Reprints. 


Londoa : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE. VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
PICTURE, completed a few 8 before he died. NOW ON haf at the Dore 

GALLEKY, 35 New bond Street, with “Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his 

great Pictures. ‘Ten to Six ls. 


“ PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leicu Hoyt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 

From all the celebrated Galleries of Europe, in PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 
H.M.’s COLLECTIONS BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE, 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 

GRAND AUTOTYPES from the PAINTINGS in these COLLECTIONS, 
THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Examples, 

THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” OF TURNER. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print. 

Room, British Museum. 
Paintins s, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c. carefully Framed. 
An Illustrated a *Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” with Press 
Notices, free per post, 
Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pp. price 6d. free per post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, Strand, W.C.—The COUNCIL 
rnestly appeal for and ANNU AL SUBSCRIPTIONS. A deficit 
met before the 3lst December. Bankers : Messrs, 


ARTHUR E. READE, Secretary. 


estimated at more than £6,000 has to be 
ummond, 49 C; Cross, 8.W. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The FIRST ORDI- 

RY MEETING of the present Session will be held on Tuesday, the 6th instant, at 
Willies Kiug Street, St. James’s,,London, 8.W., when the President's 
= be delivered by the Right Hon: G. J. “GUSCHEN, M.P. The Chair will be taken 


HRISTMAS FIRESIDE GIFT.— The LITERARY 
MACHINE for holding a Book, Lamp, &c., over an Easy Chair. Deliciously luxurious, 
Fries 31 post free. —JOUN CARTER. 6A New Cavendish Street, Portland Flace, 


[LF RACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. The most com- 
fortable Winter Residence in the Kingdom. Mild and equable tempe: ature, and absence 
of allextremes. Visitors received” en pension.’ Descriptive tariff of Mav ager. 


FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS—CITY OF LONDON. 
[THE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS of the City of London 


will meet in the Guildhall of the said City on Tuesd ry 24, S88, at Half-past 
Twelve o'clock precisely. to, ive TENDERS for the pure x. the valuable FREEHOLD 
GROUND RENTS and REV ERSIONS ot Premises, as under, namely :— 
fies. Sen Queen Street ... +.» ata Ground Rent of £550 per annum 
Nos. 70. 71 Cheapside, and Stieet 


No. 

Nos. 64 Gracechurch Street: 
eat Premises may be had at this Office, together with the ‘Conai- 

wns of 

4 must be sealed, endorsed outside “Tender for Freehold Ground Rent, 8 to 9 

reet"’ &c. (stating the premires as the case may be), and be addressed to the under- 
st this Office, and be delivered before ‘l'welve o'clock on the said day of treaty. 

a he Commissioneis do not bind thems Ives to accept the highest or any Tender. 

Parties sending in proposals must attend personally or by a duly authorized agent at half- 
past Twelve o'clock on the said day, and be then prepared (it their Tender be accepted) to 
pay the required deposit of 10 per cent. on the purchase-money, po to execute an agreement 

the completion of the ese agreeably tu the conditions of sa-e. 
“HENRY BLAKE, 


Sewers’ Office, Guildh 
Principal Cc ert, 


Novembez, 1887. 
Just ey Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Three New 


and Appendix and Mlustrations, Eleveuth 
Thousand, cloth, | 


OUR EYES, AND HOW TO PRESERVE THEM FROM 
INFANCY TO OLD AGE, 
With Special Information about $ 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &e. 
EXTRACTS from NOTICES of the FIRST EDITION.—“‘Tow to 


| 
| Use Our Eyes,’ by John Browning, F.K.A.S., is a thoroughly practical 
| EY ES. little manual. Gives many a hint to those 


” 


OUR 


gooc eyesight and wish to preserve it, and gives the adv.ce of an coullet to 
those ubiiged to wear spectacies.""—/ali Mall Gazette. 
Cuatro & WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W. And all Booksellers. 
Sent free for 1s. 2d, by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 


-ROWLANDS'’ 


| MACASSAR OIL. 


Prevents and arrests baldness and produces luxuriant and glossy hair. 
Also prepared in a GOLDEN COLOUR. Bottles, 3s. 6d.. 7s.. and 10s. 6d. 


ROWLANDS'’ 


ODONTO. 


A non-gritty Tooth Powder. Whitens the Teeth and prevents decay. 
Ask Chemists for Rowlands’ Articles, 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S of MEAT. 
For Improved and Economic Cook: 
COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
t ever guaranteed GENUINE b; oT Liebig. 
IEBIG. COMPANYS, EXTRACT of MEAT. 
The finest Meat-Flavouring Stock. USE it for Soups, — - Made Dishes. 

COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
tficient TONIC in all cases of Weakness and Digestive Disorders. 
CORE EXTRACT of MEAT. 

Nightcap instead of alcoholic drinks, 
“COMPANY'S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
GENUINE ONLY with gf JUSTUS VON LIEBIG'S SIGNATURE in 


ASK FOR 


L/£81G COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 
With BLUE SIGNATURE. 
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